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Meeting  the  Business  English  Problem  in  the 
Private  Business  School 

By  J.  L.  Zerbe 

Assistant  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Head  of  English 
Department,  Duff’s  College,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Not  only  must  the  private  busi-  time  that  it  is  now  consuming  in 

ness  school  offer  additional  teaching  the  older  courses.  The 

courses  in  the  newer  subjects,  such  private  business  school  has  filled  a 

as  business  organization  and  man-  place  in  the  educational  system  of 

agement,  salesmanship,  merchandis-  our  government  solely  because  it 

ing,  personal  and  business  efficiency,  could  teach  better  and  within  shorter 

advertising,  and  office  routine;  but  time  courses  offered  by  other  insti- 

it  also  must  present  the  older  courses  tutions.  This  standard  of  proficiency 

just  a  little  better,  must  teach  more  cannot  be  lowered.  The  eight,  ten, 

thoroughly  the  fundamentals  of  these  and  twelve  months’  courses  of  the 

courses,  and  must  make  the  pupils  private  schools  must  continue.  We 

more  adaptable  to  changing  con-  dare  not  lengthen  the  course,  nor 

ditions  in  practical  business.  If  the  can  we  lengthen  the  day.  The  only 

private  business  school  is  to  survive  solution,  then,  is  in  economy  of  teach- 

the  growing  competition  of  the  public  ing  the  older  subjects, 

business  schools  it  must  not  only  We  are  agreed,  I  think,  as  to  the 
do  this  but  it  must  do  it  in  the  same  content  of  business  English  of'  the 
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private  business  schooL  Effective  busi¬ 
ness  English  includes  spelling,  syllabi¬ 
cation,  word  discrimination,  funda¬ 
mentals  of  grammar,  sentence  struc¬ 
ture,  principles  of  good  composition, 
and  the  form  and  content  of  com¬ 
mercial  correspondence.  Since  nothing 
can  be  eliminated,  the  solution  to 
our  problem  is  not  found  in  the 
content  of  the  course  but  rather 
in  the  method  of  presenting  the 
course. 

Nowhere  in  the  business  world  is  a 
word  thought  of  as  spelling,  agreement 
of  words  as  grammar. 
Economy  sentences  as  symbols 
in  of  thought,  and  punc- 

Presentation  tuation  as  breathing 
pauses.  These  ar¬ 
bitrary  divisions  are  the  creations 
of  the  school.  They  are  not  isolated 
units  of  expression;  they  are  symbols. 
Language  is  a  means  of  expressing 
our  impressions.  These  symbols, 
then,  are  not  ends  in  themselves, 
but  simply  means  to  an  end.  If  the 
unit  of  expression  is  the  letter  or 
theme,  then  why  should  we  not  teach 
these  several  isolated  symbols  as 
parts  of  the  general  impression  to 
be  conveyed?  By  motivating  thrpugh 
the  letter  or  theme  topic,  we  can 
eliminate  several  divisions  of  our 
work  and  frequently  eliminate  classes, 
thus  saving  these  class  periods. 

There  is  another  difficulty  which 
the  private  business  school  encounters, 
and  that  is  that  it  accepts  pupils 
from  the  seventh,  eighth,  each  year 
of  the  high  school,  high  school  grad¬ 
uates,  and  mature  persons  who  have 
forgotten  much  of  their  previous 
schooling  but  who  have  an  active 
business  -experience.  Further,  it 
admits  pupils  at  almost  any  time 
throughout  the  term.  As  I  analyze 
conditions  I  am  led  to  consider  the 
problem  of  business  English  in  the 


private  business  schooLs^*  being 
threefold. 

The  first  problem  is  to  unify  as 
quickly  as  possible  the  various  de¬ 
grees  of  English  pro- 
Elasticity  ficiency  of  the  several 
of  Course  grades  of  students-  who 
Essential  are  admitted  to  the  priv- 
vate  business  school. 
Economy  of  teaching  necessitates 
group  instruction  and  yet  the  course 
must  be  so  presented  that  the  mature 
mind  will  profit  just  as  well  as  the 
average  or  the  pupil  with  little  scho¬ 
lastic  ability.  To  unify  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  group  means  an  elastic 
course  and  a  daily  unit  of  work.  The 
impressions  to  be  expressed  by  the 
pupil  must  be  sufficiently  large  so 
that  the  pupil  from  the  high  school 
without  practical  experience  will  be 
able  to  express  himself  as  ably  as  the 
mature  worker  without  scholastic 
training.  Just  how  this  may  be  done 
will  be  conceived  after  the  discussion 
of  the  second  and  third  of  the  three¬ 
fold  problem. 

The  second  problem  is  to  make 
habitual  the  fundamentals  of  the 
English  course,  that 
Introducing  is,  to  give  sufficient 
Daily  Theme  practice,  so  that  spell- 
Work  ing,  punctuation,  use 

of  grammar,  word 
building,  sentence  structure,  and  letter 
form  will  become  automatic  or  habit¬ 
ual.  This  means  that  a  pupil  must 
have  much  practice  in  speaking  and 
writing.  It  means  a  daily  theme 
either  oral  or  written,  preferably 
both.  Harvard,  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  other  larger  institutions 
require  daily  themes  of  their  first- 
year  students.  The  student  increases 
his  writing  ability  by  profiting  by 
his  mistakes.  Daily  themes  are 
practically  unheard  of  in  high  schools 
and  private  business  schools,  and 
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yet  the  problem  is  far  greater  than 
that  of  the  college  instructor.  Skill 
cannot  be  acquired  without  much 
practice,  and  this  lack  of  practice 
accounts  largely  for  the  inability 
of  the  high  school  student  to  express 
himself  adequately. 

I  feel  that  you  will  rise  in  horror 
at  the  thoughts  of  daily  theme  read¬ 
ing.  Who  wouldn’t?  Fortunately, 
however,  the  daily  theme  writing 
does  not  necessarily  impose  greater 
hardship  on  the  English  teacher 
— it  does  not  mean  that  she  must 
burn  more  midnight  oil  not  to  “cheat 
the  class.” 

The  third  of  the  threefold  problems 
is'^solved  as  a  by-product  of  this 
daily  theme  writing. 
Awakening  This  third  problem. 
Observation  and  one  which  I  con¬ 
sider  the  greatest,  is 
to  awaken  a  keen  sense  of  observa¬ 
tion  for  the  spelling  of  unfamiliar 
words,  for  discrimination  in  word 
painting,  for  characteristic  sentence 
arrangement,  for  interesting  letter 
forms,  and  for  appreciating  the  logical 
arrangement  in  written  and  spoken 
language.  Since  a  text  cannot  con¬ 
tain  all  the  words  one  will  use  or  all 
the  peculiarities  of  the  language 
one  will  meet,  the  pupil  must  be 
taught  to  be  observing  of  everything 
read  or  heard.  Thus,  if  we  cannot 
teach  all  one  should  know,  we  should 
develop  the  perceptive  faculties  so 
that  the  unfamiliar  word  or  expres¬ 
sion  is  instantly  caught  by  the  ob¬ 
serving  eye.  Habitual  recognition  of 
English  is  the  outcome  of  this  third 
problem. 

This  habitual  recognition  may  be 
developed  by  having  the  pupils 
correct  one  another’s  papers.  If  the 
daily  theme  is  corrected  daily,  the 
constant  practice  of  looking  for  errors 
becomes  habitual,  with  the  result 


that  the  teacher  is  relieved  of  the 
monotonous  routine  of  correcting 
papers  and  the  pupils  at  the  same  time 
gain  by  the  habit  of  looking  for 
errors. 

This  is  the  way  the  problem  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  when  P.  S.  Spangler, 
of  Duff’s  College, 
Working  Out  asked  if  spelling, 

the  Threefold  punctuation,  gram- 

Problem  mar,  sentence  struc- 

■  ture,  and  letter  writ¬ 

ing  could  not  be  taught  as  a  single 
subject.  He  sensed  the  trend  of  con¬ 
ditions  as  expressed  in  this  convention, 
and  knew  that  time  could  not  be 
taken  for  a  class  in  spelling,  one  in 
grammar,  one  in  composition,  one 
in  letter  writing,  etc.  The  problem 
was  still  further  complicated  by  the 
increased  enrollment  due  to  com¬ 
bining  the  students  of  several  classes 
into  one.  Think  of  the  problem  of 
interesting  the  adolescent  in  grammar 
so  that  the  attention  of  one  hundred 
and  more  is  concentrated  on  English 
for  five  or  ten  months.  It  was  a  real 
problem  and  that  is  why  I  liked  it. 

I  felt  that  I  had  taught  the  psychology 
and  pedagogy  of  the  secondary  school 
subjects  in  normal  school  and  uni¬ 
versity  too  long  not  to  be  able  to 
offer  some  solution.  Finally  my  plan 
evolved,  and  this  is  the  way  the  three¬ 
fold  problem  has  been  met. 

A  selected  list  of  words  were  com¬ 
bined  into  sentences  which  illustrated 
rules  for  word  arrange- 
Combining  ment,  punctuation, 
the  Subject  grammar,  etc.  These 
Matter  sentences  were  then 

combined  into  para¬ 
graphs,  which  in  turn  were  united 
into  a  theme  or  composition.  These 
theme  topics  were  subjects  which 
•could  be  discussed  in  the  various 
types  of  business  letters.  Thus  they 
were  recast  into  business  letters 
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illustrating  the  various  types  of 
commercial  correspondence.  When 
the  subject  matter  was  well  organ¬ 
ized,  mimeographed  copies  of  the 
rules  exemplified,  with  the  spelling 
lists — words  divided  for  end -line 
division,  the  grammatical  construc¬ 
tion,  sentence  structure,  or  w'hatever 
principles  w'ere  to  be  emphasized — and 
a  copy  of  the  letter  which  embodied 
these  rules  and  spelling  words  was 
furnished  each  pupil. 

When  the  class  met,  the  letter  w'as 
dictated  and  the  pupils  copied  it 
in  longhand.  Fifteen  minutes  or  so 
were  reserved  for  correcting  the 
papers.  Each  student  corrected 
another’s  paper  by  comparing  it  w'ith 
the  model  letter.  The  mistakes  were 
classified  under  spelling,  form,  punc¬ 
tuation,  grammar,  sentence,  rhetorical 
principles,  and  the  paper  then  re¬ 
turned  to  the  writer,  who .  in  turn 
recorded  each  day  the  number  of 
each  error.  This  record  sheet  is  kept 
for  each  month  and  the  students  can 
readily  see  the  progress  they  are 
making.  The  instructor  can,  by 
comparing  some  of  the  letters  with 
the  record  sheet,  determine  just  how 
accurate  the  corrector  has  been 
in  finding  errors. 

While  the  students  are  correcting 
their  papers  or  are  writing  original 
replies  to  the  dictated  letter,  the 
instructor  can  individually  check 
up  the  work,  give,^  advice  where 
needed,  compliment  where  deserved, 
with  the  result  that  he  has  more 
direct  supervision  over  the  group 
than  in  the  ordinary  recitation  class 
with  fewer  pupils.  Frequently  pupils 
are  called  upon  to  dictate  extempore 
a  reply  which  the  others  of  the  class 
copy.  With  the  handwritten  copy 
before  them  lively  discussions  often- 
ensue  over,  the  synonym,  the  mark 
of  punctuation,  the  logical  arrange¬ 


ment,  the  completeness  of  the  reply, 
wordiness  and  brevity;  in  fact,  all 
the  values  which  are  perplexing  to 
the  composer  of  a  business  letter 
come  from  such  discussions. 

Thus  while  the  entire  group  takes 
the  dictation  after  having  prepared 
the  same  lesson,  each 
Planning  pupil  profits  accord- 
Work  to  Fit  ing  to  his  previous 
Ail  Students  experience  or  school¬ 
ing.  The  student 
with  a  high  school  training  discrim¬ 
inates  in  word  selection,  in  brevity, 
in  detecting  illogical  statements,  etc., 
while  a  duller  student,  with  less 
training,  profits  by  getting  an  exact 
interpretation  of  the  dictated  letter, 
by  following  mechanically  the  rules, 
etc.  The  former  writes  a  vigorous 
letter  showing  individuality,  the  latter 
writes  a  mechanical  letter  with  stilted  * 
language.  After  a  few  months,  how¬ 
ever,  the  dull  pupil  passes  this  em¬ 
bryonic  stage  and  comes  to  recognize 
the  difference  in  the  type  of  sentences, 
words,  etc. 

The  course  as  planned  is  progres¬ 
sive,  going  from  the  more  mechanical 
parts —  letter  form. 
Expanding  punctuation,  syllabica- 
Course  As  tion,  grammar,  sen- 
Time  and  tence  structure,  and 
Glass  Abil-  word  building  to  the 
ity  Permits  content  of  business  let¬ 
ters,  including  the  psy¬ 
chology  underlying  collection,  ad¬ 
justment,  and  sales  letters.  Suffi¬ 
cient  exercises  are  provided  so  that 
the  instructor  may  vary  the  method 
from  day  to  day  and  be  relieved  from 
dictating  whenever  more  important 
matters  command  his  attention.  The 
course  can  be  adapted  to  a  five,  ten 
or  eighteen  months’  term,  depending 
on  the  ability  of  the  group.  With 
mixed  groups  ten  months  is  required. 

If  in  the  five  {Continued  on  page  58) 
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The  Championship 

By  Rupert  P.  SoRelle 


lyTR.  SCHNEIDER’S  brilliant 
victory  in  winning  the  world 
shorthand  championship,  asannounced 
in  the  September  number  of  the  Gregg 


Writer,  was  received  with  great  enthu¬ 
siasm  by  the  thousands  of  writersof  the 
system.  Letters  of  congratulation 
are  coming  in  from  every  section  of 
the  country,  indicating  the  widespread 
interest  in  the  event. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Schneider  again 
proves  conclusively  that  for  every 
kind  of  matter  the  system  is  the 
most  rapid  and  the  most  accurate. 


The  stimulating  effect  it  will  have 
in  speeding  up  the  efficiency  of 
every  stenographer  in  the  country 
cannot  be  measured.  That  a  young 
writer — one  of  their 
own  n  u  m  b  e  r — w  a  s 
able  to  make  such 
a  splendid  record  will 
create  a  new  confid¬ 
ence  in  their  own 
ability,  and  generate 
higher  ambitions. 
And  this,  after  all,  is 
the  chief  value  of  the 
contests — the  stimu¬ 
lation  of  greater  effort 
to  perfect  the  art  of 
shorthand  writing 
and  to  make  more 
effective  the  work  of 
every  follower  of  the 
profession. 

Mr.  Schneider’s 
victory,  taken  in  con- 
j  unctio  n  with  the 
brilliant  record  of 
Swem,  Gurtler,  Tarr, 
Werning,  and  others, 
settles  for  all  time  the 
question  of  the  high 
speed  possibilities  of 
the  systemthey  write. 
His  record  in  the  215 
straight  literary  matter  dictation 
— a  net  speed  of  211.2  words  a  minute, 
in  an  open  contest  in  competition 
with  the  swiftest  writers  in  the 
country — is  the  highest  net  speed  ever 
attained  on  this  kind  of  matter  in  any 
contest.  It  sets  a  new  mark  for 
others  to  try  to  equal  or  better.' 

The  closest  approaches  to  this 
were  the  records  made  by  Mr.  Jerome 
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Victory  in  the  1921  contest  and  Mr. 
Nathan  Behrin  in  1914,  when  they 
each  made  a  net  speed  of  210.6  words 
a  minute.  In  the  1914  contest  Mr. 
Behrin  transcribed  the  220  dictation 
with  an  accuracy  of  95.7.  Mr. 
Schneider’s  accuracy  on  the  215  in 
the  1921  contest  was  98.32,  and  Mr. 
Victory’s  98.04.  Mr.  Ransom,  in  1920, 
made  a  net  speed  of  209.2  on  the  215, 
with  an  accuracy  of  97.30  per  cent. 
Mr.  Daly  and  Mrs.  Freeman  tied  in 
the  1921  contest  on  the  215,with208.2 
net  words  a  minute,  96.92  per  cent 
accuracy.  The  next  best  record  was 
made  by  Mr.  Willard  B.  Bottome  in 
the  championship  contest  in  1909, 
when  he  wrote  the  207-words-a-minute 
straight  literary  matter  dictation  at 
the  net  rate  of  204.8  words  a  minute; 
accuracy,  98.84  per  cent.  Only  seven 
writers  have  ever  established  records 
on  straight  literary  matter  for  more 
than  200  words  a  minute. 

In  the  175-words-a-minute  dictation 
Mr.  Schneider  shared  the  honor  of 
establishing  a  new  world  record  at 
this  speed  with  Mr.  Willard  B. 
Bottome,  the  champion  for  1909  and 
at  present  an  official  court  stenog¬ 
rapher  in  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court,  New  York  City. 

Straight  literary  matter  is  consid¬ 
ered  by  reporters  generally  as  the 
most  difficult,  with  the  exception,  of 
course,  of  technical  matter.  In  the 
championship  contest  this  kind  of 
matter  is  given  at  the  lowest  speed  of 
any  of  the  dictation — 200  words  a 
minute.  The  difficulty  was  clearly 
shown  in  the  last  contest  by  the  fact 
that  only  two  writers — Mr.  Schneider 
and  Mr.  Daly — qualified  on  it.  Mr. 
Schneider  made  but  twelve  errors  on 
this,  giving  him  a  net  speed  of  198.2 
words  a  minute  (1003  words  were 
dictated  in  the  five  minutes),  and  an 
accuracy  percentage  of  98.88  per  cent. 


which  is  only  three-tenths  of  one  per 
cent  below  that  of  Mr.  Behrin’s  high¬ 
est  record  made  at  this  speed;  in  other 
words,  there  was  the  insignificant 
difference  in  the  net  speed  of  the 
two  writerj  of  but  one  word  in  the 
entire  five  minutes'  dictation. 

Since  the  speed  contests  of  the 
National  Shorthand  Reporters’  Asso¬ 
ciation  were  inaugurated  in  1909,  the 
championship  has  been  won  by  but 
five  different  writers — Bottome,  Mar¬ 
shall,  Behrin,  Victory,  Schneider. 

The  fact  that  each  of  these  writers 
writes  a  different  system  of  shorthand 
— Mr.  Bottome,  Graham;  Mr.  Mar¬ 
shall,  “Success”;  Mr.  Behrin,  Isaac 
Pitman;  Mr.  Victory,  Osgoodby;  Mr. 
Schneider,  Gregg — indicates  the  great 
leveling  that  occurs  when  we  reach 
the  high  rates  of  speed  that  make 
clear  enunciation  difficult.  The 
matter  then  resolves  itself  into  a 
question  of  accuracy.  The  important 
point  to  consider  for  the  student 
ambitious  to  become  a  shorthand  re¬ 
porter  is  the  question  of  time  required. 
Mr.  Bottome  had  had  sixteen  years’ 
experience  when  he  won  the  champ¬ 
ionship;  Mr.  Marshall,  thirteen; 
Mr.  Behrin,  seven;  Mr.  Victory,  at 
least  eight;  Mr.  Schneider  had  had 
less  than  four  years’  reporting  ex¬ 
perience  when  he  won — he  began  the 
study  of  shorthand  February  1,  1916. 
His  comparatively  brief  experience 
and  his  youth  are  two  factors  that 
should  be  of  very  great  encourage¬ 
ment  to  every  young  w'riter,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  to  be 
a  very  great  demand  for  reporters  in 
an  interesting  and  remunerative  field 
that  offers  splendid  opportunities. 
One  of  the  great  deterrents  to  young 
writers  to  go  ahead  and  prepare  for 
reporting  work  has  been  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  it  requires  many  years  of 
experience  htior^iContinued on  page  68) 
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CCHOOL  NEWS  AND  PERSONAL  NOTEC 

Found  in  the  Exiitor’s  Mail 


“/^NCE  a  teacher,  always  a  teach- 
er.”  That’s  not  the  way  the 
old  saying  goes,  but  it  is  what  we 
think  of  when  we  think  of  Kitty 
Dixon,  and  it  is  what  we  prognosti¬ 
cated  when  she  gave  up  her  work  at 
Gregg  School  a  year  ago  and  went  to 
California  to  live  after  she  became 
Mrs.  William  Harding  Taylor.  She 
had  firmly  resolved  not  to  teach 
again,  but  teaching  Gregg  Shorthand 
had  grown  to  be  such  a  loved  occupa¬ 
tion  it  just  wouldn’t  let  her  give  it 
up.  And,  sure  enough,  she  is  back  irr 
the  schoolroom  again,  just  as  we  were 
certain  she  would  be — in  her  own 
schoolroom,  now,  however. 


It  happened  this  way.  One  of.  the 
Los  Angeles  schools  advertised  a 
class  in  Gregg  Shorthand  for  teachers, 
and,  curious  to  know  how  it  would 
“feel”  to  be  a  normal  student,  she 
joined — Kitty  Dixon  Taylor,  who  had 
been  Teacher  of  Teachers  from  all 
over  the  country  for  years,  a  student 
again!  That  brought  back  the  fever 
to  get  into  the  work  once  more,  and 
when  Mr.  A.  M.  Reilly,  director  of  the 
Vocational  School  of  Business,  found 
she  was  from  Gregg  School  and  offered 
her  a  partnership,  the  fever  grew.  He 
was  obliged  to  give  up  the  school 
business  entirely  a  few  months  later, 
and  Mrs.  Taylor  bought  the  school, 
taking  with  her  as  partners  two  old 
students  of  hers,  Mrs.  Huebener  and 
Mr.  McLaughlin,  who  are  handling 
the  typewriting  and  bookkeeping. 
She  couldn’t  resist  the  call  to  teach 
f'l'egg  again!  Did  you  guess  the  story 
when  you  saw  the  announcement  of 
the  normal  course  at  Dixon  School  of 
Business,  Los  Angeles,  among  the 


schools  listed  in  the  American  Short¬ 
hand  Teacher  last  spring? 

"They  are  going  to  have  a  phenome¬ 
nal  school  here  in  Los  Angeles,”  Mr. 
Reilly  predicted.  We’re  sure  they 
will! 

AAA 

The  International  Business  College, 
El  Paso,  Texas,  has  recently  moved 
into  fine  new  quarters  in  the  Ray- 
nolds  Building,  where  it  occupies  the 
entire  third  floor  of  the  structure,  and 
it  now  has  a  new  proprietor.  Mr. 
J.  E.  Gilkey,  with  the  El  Paso  High 
School  for  the  past  six  years,  bought 
the  college  this  summer  from  Mr.  R. 
N.  Mullin,  who  has  been  operating  it 
since  the  death,  in  the  spring,  of  his 
father,  J.  P.  Mullin,  founder  of  the  col¬ 
lege.  Under  Mr.  Mullin  and  his  sons 
the  school  grew  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  business  colleges  in  the  south¬ 
west,  and  Mr.  Gilkey  is  ambitious  to 
continue  their  good  work  and  to  make 
the  school  still  better. 

AAA 

We  have  but  recently  learned  of 
the  death  last  spring  of  Miss  Grace 
McKercher,  of  South  Bend,  Indiana, 
Business  College.  Miss  McKercher 
was  an  enthusiastic  Greggite,  an  able 
and  progressive  teacher. 

'  AAA 

Bryant  &  Stratton  Business  Col¬ 
lege  at  Manchester,  New  Hampshire, 
is  losing  Mr.  A.  W.  Andrews.  He  has 
been  with  the  school  for  a  number  of 
years,  but  has  recently  accepted  a 
position  as  Assistant  Treasurer  and 
Credit  Manager  of  the  Pennington 
Shoe  Company  there.  We  can  im¬ 
agine  where  the  new  office  employees 
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of  that  firm  will  be  recruited  from. 
Good  luck,  Mr.  Andrews,  in  your  new 
line  of  work! 

AAA 

When  a  teacher  is  as  good  a  teacher, 
and  as  popular  a  teacher  as  Ethel 
E.  Rough,  of  the  Whitewater  Normal 
School,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin,  (she 
has  made  herself  known  all  over  the 
country,  by  her  work  in  promoting  the 
state  shorthand  and  typewriting  con¬ 
tests  as  well  as  for  her  splendid  teach¬ 
ing  at  the  Normal)  it  seems  hardly  fair 
for  a  mere  man,  even  though  he  is  a 
splendid  fellow  and  manager  of  a  large 
lumber  company  in  Janesville,  Wis¬ 
consin,  to  take  her  out  of  the  pro¬ 
fession.  And  by  the  measure  she  will 
be  missed  should  he  consider  himself 
lucky!  Miss  Rough,  or  Mrs.  Harold 
J.  Dane,  rather,  did  stay  on  for  the 
summer  session  this  year,  although  she 
was  married  at  her  parent’s  home  in 
Nehawka,  Nebraska,  June  24.  She 
went  back  to  help  enroll  the  teacher- 
students  this  fall,  but  since  then  she 
is  devoting  all  her  time  to  her  new 
home  at  Janesville.  And  she  tells  us 
that  she’s  very  happy  in  the  new 
work! 

AAA 

Mr.  L.  Walker  will  head  the  com- 
cial  work  of  Cloverland  Commercial 
College,  Escanaba,  Michigan,  this 
year. 

AAA 

Lecturer  in  Commercial  Pharmacy 
at  the  Massachusetts  College  of 
Pharmacy  is  the  new  appointment  of 
Charles  W.  Pearson.  Mr.  Pearson 
was  head  of  the  commercial  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Arlington  High  School, 
Arlington,  Massachusetts,  last  year. 


He  is  being  succeeded  at  Arlington 
by  Rufus  Stickney,  formerly  of 
Chelsea  High  School,  and  for  many 
years  previous  with  Burdett  College, 
Boston. 

AAA 

Morris  M.  Edger,  owner  of  the 
Seymour  Business  College,  Seymour, 
Indiana,  has  recently  taken  over  the 
Dunsmore  Business  College,  Staun¬ 
ton,  V^irginia. 

AAA 

Miss  Florence  Andrew  resigned  her 
position  at  Link’s  Business  College, 
Boise,  Idaho,  to  study  for  a  year  in 
Boston,  and  is  now  remaining  in  the 
East,  as  commercial  teacher  in  the 
Fisher  Business  College  at  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

AAA 

Miss  Ruth  A.  Towle,  of  Haverhill 
Business  College,  Haverhill,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  Miss  Hannie  Mae 
Palmer,  of  Medford  High  School,  are 
handling  the  commercial  work  at 
Amesbury,  Massachusetts,  High 
School  this  season.  Perley  F. 

Richmond,  of  Lee,  Massachusetts,  is 
in  charge  of  the  commercial  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  High  School  at  Chelsea. 

*  Edward  C.  Bader,  of  East- 
hampton,  Massachusetts,  is  head 
of  the  commercial  w'ork  at  Con¬ 
cord,  New  Hampshire,  High  School. 

AAA 

Mr.  William  Ogrean,  formerly  with 
Bryant  &  Stratton,  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  is  now  on  the  faculty  of  the 
High  School  of  Commerce,  Boston. 
Mr.  Ogrean  is  succeeding  Mr.  Fish. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMEN^p 

On  Sundry  Topics 


Do  Your  Students  Know 
Their  A.  B.  C.’s? 

ROBABLY  not,  unless  they  were 
taught  their  letters  at  home  be¬ 
fore  they  entered  school.  This  in¬ 
teresting  phase  of  the  new  education 
was  brought  to  our  attention  by  a 
teacher  in  one  of  the  leading  secre¬ 
tarial  schools  in  New  York  City. 
She  said  that  it  had  developed  that 
her  students  at  the  beginning  of  the 
course  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
learning  filing — and  even  in  looking  up 
words  in  the  dictionary  and  names  in 
the  telephone  book  and  city  directory 
— simply  because  they  did  not  know 
the  sequence  of  the  letters  in  the 
English  alphabet.  The  index  letters 
in  the  dictionary  or  on  the  pages  of 
the  telephone  book  meant  nothing 
whatever  to  them,  and  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  locating  words  or  names  by 
running  through  the  leaves  until  they 
came  to  the  initial  letter  desired. 
Even  then  a  further  search  was 
necessary  because  they  encountered 
the  problem  of  locating  the  next  or 
succeeding  letter  in  the  sequence. 
As  an  example,  if  they  were  looking 
up  the  word  “psychology,”  they 
would  first  have  to  run  through  the 
leaves  to  find  the  p,  then  run  through 
all  the  words  until  they  came  to  the 
sequence  ps.  A  still  further  search 
would  be  necessary  to  find  the  y,  and 
so  on. 

This  lack  of  familiarity  with  the 
alphabet,  of  course,  is  due  to  the 
method  of  teaching  students  to  read 
from  the  whole  word  instead  of 
dividing  it  into  its  component  ele¬ 
ments.  Naturally,  this  is  a  quicker 


way  of  developing  reading  ability 
and  is  entirely  justified.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  method  outweigh 
the  disadvantages.  Attention  is 
directed  to  it  merely  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  learning  the  ajpha- 
bet  sequence  of  letters  in  the  steno¬ 
graphic  courses — a  necessary  basis 
for  acquiring  skill  in  filing,  in  which 
the  alphabetical  system  is  more 
widely  used  than  any  other.  To 
the  system  of  teaching  reading  in 
the  schools  can  also  be  traced  the 
general  lack  of  ability  in  spelling. 
Students  of  this  method  learn  to 
recognize  words  by  their  form  — 
without  analysis.  Analysis  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  learning  spelling  because  it  is 
evident  that  an  entire  group  of 
letters  in  a  word  will  not  make  the 
detailed  impression  that  an  analysis 
of  all  the  letters  will. 

The  conclusion  of  this  teacher 
was  that  a  thorough  course  in  alpha¬ 
betizing  was  necessary  at  the  start 
of  the  course — if  the  students  were 
to  do  their  work  efficiently. 

• 

+  +  + 

Catch  the  Spirit  of  Progress 

IV/TAKE  your  plans  early  to  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  National 
Commercial  Teachers’  Federation  in 
St.  Louis  during  the  holidays.  In 
conjunction  with  the  Federation — 
which  includes  public  and  private 
school  departments,  business  and 
shorthand  round  tables — three  allied 
associations,  the  Gregg  Shorthand 
Federation,  the  National  Asso'ciation 
of  Accredited  Commercial  Schools, 
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and  the  Private  Business  School  dinners,  entertainments,  sight-seeing 
Owners’  Association  of  the  United  parties,  theatre  parties,  and  dancing 
States,  will  also  hold  meetings.  Thus  for  those  who  desire  it., 
eight  sets  of  officers  are  at  work  in  The  Statler  Hotel  has  been  selected 
preparing  for  what  promises  to  be  one  as  Federation  headquarters.  Com- 
of  the  largest  conferences  of  commer-  plete  announcement  of  the  various 
cialeducatorsever  held  in  this  country,  programs  will  be  made  in  early  issues 
The  leading  publishers  of  commer-  of  the  professional  magazines.  Mean- 
cial  textbooks,  shorthand  and  ac-  time,  any  information  you  desire  can 
counting  systems,  and  the  manufac-  be  secured  from  the  president,  Mr. 
turers  of  modern  office  appliances,  will  Robert  A.  Grant,  Odeon  Building, 
exhibit  their  products.  These  exhibits,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  or  from  the  secre¬ 
extending  a  city  block  in  length,  will  tary,  Mr.  John  Alfred  White,  818  Mon- 
constitute  a  modern  business  show  of  roe  Street,  Gary,  Indiana.  Make 
unusual  interest  and  value.  your  plans  now  to  attend  the  St.  Louis 

While  important  problems  in  com-  meeting,  December  27,  28,  29,  30, 1921. 
merfcial  education  will  receive  serious  Let  us  unite  with  the  leaders  of  our 
consideration  and  will  be  discussed  by  profession  in  promoting  our  mutual  in¬ 
men  and  women  of  national  and  terests,  as  well  as  the  vital  interests  of 
international  repute,  the  social  side  our  country,  through  the  development 
will  not  be  neglected.  There  will  be  of  the  best  in  commercial  education! 

+  +  + 

Meeting  the  Business  English  Problem 

{Continued  from  Page  52) 

or  ten  months’ time  a  pupil  fails  to  com-  tating  the  pupil  is  making  habitual 
plete  the  course  satisfactorily  and  still  the  fundamentals  of  the  language, 
does  not  need  to  repeat  the  entire  not  only  is  he  learning  to  spell  the 

course,  he  may  be  given  the  exercises  on  difficult  words  contained  in  the 

the  part  in  which  he  is  weak,  and  as  soon  spelling  lists,  but  he  likewise  is  con- 
as  he  can^  demonstrate  that  he  has  stantly  spelling  the  common  but  very 
overcome  that  weakness  he  may  be  troublesome  small  words,  such  as 
relieved  from  the  further  study  of  “too,”  and  using  the  apostrophe 
the  course.  These  “hold-over”  pupils  which  is  so  very  troublesome.  By 
are  required  to  take  the  dictation  correcting  his  neighbor’s  paper  he 
but  do  not  write  the  originals  if  is  inculcating  the  habit  of  close 
they  were  satisfactory  when  first  observation  as  to  spelling,  punctua- 
written.  tion,  grammatical  useage,  etc. 

Thus  the  problem  of  business  Thus,  by  a  single  course  well 

'English  in  the  private  business  school  planned  to  meet  the  problem  of 

may  be  solved  by  having  a  daily  business  English  in  a  private  business 
unit  of  work  and  a  longer  unit  as  the  school,  the  teacher  is  doing  more 
subject  matter  presents  itself.  Stu-  than  merely  assigning  work,  she  is 
dents  may  begin  at  any  time  and  with  widening  the  pupil’s  exijerience  so  that 
any  degree  of  English  ability  beyond  he  will  have  i>ower  to  solve  his  own  prob- 
that  of  sixth  grade.  By  daily  die-  lems  after  his  school  days  are  over. 
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Notes  on  Lessons  in  Gregg  Shorthand— No.  XIII 

By  William  Wheatcroft 
Joined  Prefixes 
THEORY 

T. — Definition. 

A  prefix  in  Gregg  Shorthand  is  an  initial  syllable  represented  by  a 
brief  form,  joined  or  disjoined. 

II.  — Joined  Prefixes. 

1.  c«>«=AL;  tt  =  UL. 

2.  *=COM,  CON,  COUN,  COG. 

(a)  km  =  com,  kn=con,  when  com  or  con  is  followed  by  a  vowel 
'  or  by  r  or  /. 

(ft)  k  =can,  before  t  or  d. 

3.  m=EM,  IM;  n=EN,  IN,  UN. 

(a)  Used  only  when  a  consonant  follows  the  prefix. 

(fc)  Negative  words  beginning  with  im,  un,  are  indicated  by 
inserting  the  initial  vowel.  , 

4.  «=EX;  05=AUX,  OX. 

.S.  /  =  FOR,  FORE,  FUR. 

(a)  Disjoin  when  a  vowel  follows. 

(6)  Show  an  angle  when  followed  by  r  or  /. 

6.  5  =  SUB. 

(o)  Written  contrary  to  rule  for  j  when  following  r,  I,  ch,j,  or  a  hook. 

(b)  Disjoin  before  a  circle  vowel. 

III.  — Compound  Joined  Prefixes. 

(o)  Two  or  more  simple  prefixes  may  be  joined  to  form  compounds. 
(b)  Compounds  may  be  formed  by  joining  re,  dis,  mis,  or  non 
to  prefix  forms. 

IV.  — Prefixal  Abbreviations. 
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BLACKBOARD  SKETCH 


county,  candid,  fwrbish,  forfeit,  auxiliary 


Joined 


Prefix 


Examples 


alderman 


almanac 


ultimatum 


ulceration 


CON  f  before  a 
COUN  /  cons,  except 

r'r\r'  \  r  Or  / 


^  combat 
^^^conclave 


county 


rad 


cognate 


candid 


emblem 


before 
a  cons. 


engrave 


uncanny 


Negative 


immature 


un 


nerve 


unnerve 
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HEATCROFT 

k'fixes 


Prefix 

EX 

AUX 
OX 


FOR 

FORE 

FUR 


SUB 


HI. 


(o) 


BLACKBOARD  SKETCH 


Sign 

5»  t 


Examples 


examiner 


^ auxiliary 
oxidize 

forget 
furtive 
V  forever 
forerun 

submarine 

i _ ^  sublease 

subaltern 


/T 

'V 


incompetent 

uncondemned 


w 


inexact 


recognition 


information 

subconscious 

unfurnished 

discontent 


exile 


foresee 

furniture 

forehead 

forlorn 

suburb 

subjugate 

subalpine 


misinform 


,noacombatant 
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Notes  on  Lessons  in  Gregg  Shorthand — No.  XIII 

By  William  Wheatcroft 

Joined  Prefixes 


OBSERyATIONS 


I. — The  grammatical  definition  of  a  prefix  is  not  necessarily  followed  in  a  system  of  shorthand,  as 
such  a  restriction  would  limit  the  value  of  the  device.  We  are  writing  phonetically,  and  it  is  not  indis¬ 
pensable  that  there  should  be  any  connection  between  the  longhand  word  and  the  shorthand  outUne.  In 
Gregg  Shorthand  this  point  is  especially  noticeable,  and  any  syllable  which  lends  itself  to  treatment  is 
included  in  the  prefixes,  as  coun  in  county;  fur  in  furnish;  ul  in  ulterior;  aux  in  auxiliary;  can  in  candid; 
for  in  force. 

As  these  prefixes  are  not  of  very  common  occurrence,  students  are  apt  to  be  indifferent  about 
mastering  them.  The  whole  of  these  abbreviations  must  be  as  readily  written  as  the  wordsigns,  and 
frequent  "drills”  are  necessary.  Hesitation  in  the  less  frequent  outlines  is  fatal  to  progress. 


II. — (1)  The  al  is  pronounced  as  awl;  hence  the  I  is  dropped. 

(2)  If  the  prefix  form  were  written  for  such  a  word  as  commit,  where  a  vowel  follows  the  prefix,  the 
resulting  outline  would  not  be  ^legible  at  sight.  Compare  commotion  with  caution;  commit  with  kit. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  r  and  I  are  the  only  consonants  which  directly  follow  k,  and  this  is  the 
reason  for  writing  km,  kn,  before  r  and  (,  by  which  we  secure  a  very  legible  form. 

(6)  When  can,  before  t  or  d,  is  represented  by  k,  the  outline  is  much  more  facile  than  if  the  n  were 
written,  and  there  is  no  loss  of  legibility. 

(3)  Legibility  is  increased  by  inserting  the  initial  vowel  when  a  vowel  follows  the  syllable.  Com¬ 
pare  the  outlines  for  emit  and  meet;  inner  and  near;  emerge  and  merge;  innate  and  nature. 

(h)  Note  that  the  initial  vowel  is  not  required  when  the  word  begins  with  a  compound  prefix, 
as  in  unimpaired,  iruxpedient. 

(4)  As  we  write  either  form  of  i  to  facilitate  good  joinings,  so  we  may  use  either  form  for  ex, 
aux,  ox, 

(5)  Of  course  the  fuller  form  is  written  where  the  resulting  outline  is  not  legible  when  the  prefix 
form  is  used,  as  in  foray,  forage,  forest,  fork,  forum,  fur,  furrow.  Similarly,  disjoining  is  necessary  when 
a  vowel  follows  for,  fore,  as  seen  in  the  pairs  forehead,  feed;  forearm,  farm.  The  maUng  of  an  angle, 
when  followed  by  r  or  I,  indicates  that  the  form  is  abnormal;  hence  legibility  is  increased. 

(6)  (a)  Provides  a  distinctive  outline  and  one  which  is  legible  at  sight:  a  justification  of  the 
restriewn. 

(b)  Only  disjoin  when  followed  by  a  circle  vowel. 


III. — Textbook  list  to  be  thoroughly  familiarized  by  reading,  writing,  and  dictating  the  words. 


IV. — These  must  be  carefully  practiced.  The  following  words  are  worthy  of  the  teacher’s  atten¬ 
tion:  (a)  Commercial:  vowel  retained,  thus  giving  a  clear  distinction  between  this  word  and  commission, 
in  wbicn  the  circle  is  omitted  by  rule.  (6)  Complete:  here  an  angle  is  shown,  thus  distinguisliing  the 
outline  from  that  for  company,  keep,  (e)  Committee,  connect:  although  a  vowel  follows  the  prefix, 
only  k  U  written;  hence  inclusion  in  list.  (<0  Excd4ent,  exercise:  prefix  not  written  in  the  direction 
of  the  curve.  («)  County,  country:  the  latter  is  written  without  the  final  circle.  (/)  Exist-ence,  excess: 
the  latter  is  written  fully,  thus  distinguishing  it  from  the  former  for  which  the  wave  blend  is  used, 
(g)  Compare,  compeer:  in  the  latter  the  «  is  inserted. 

Too  much  attention  should  not  be  given  to  the  Question  of  distinguishing  outlines,  but  it  is  advis¬ 
able  to  introduce  them  at  suitable  moments.  This  develops  the  shorthand  mind. 


I 
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Organization  and  Administration 
of  Commercial  Part-Time  Cooperative  Classes 

ByS,  B.  Carkin 

(Continued  from  the  September  issue) 


After  having  obtained  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  offices  to  agree 
to  take  students  to  work  part-time, 
the  next  move  will  be 
Selection  of  to  select  your  classes 
Classes  and  and  arrange  the  sched- 
Arranging  ule.  While  it  is  prob- 

Schedule  ably  not  impossible  to 

take  students  for  this 
work  before  the  senior  year,  it  seems 
that  the  best  results  have  been 
obtained  in  the  high  school  with  the 
senior  classes.  Through  personal 
conferences,  interest  all  of  the  senior 
class  possible  in  the  plan  and  make 
the  start  with  the  work  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  next  term.  Assume  that 
there  are  sixteen  commercial  students 
in  the  senior  class.  The  students 
should  be  paired  off  as  far  as  possible 
according  to  ability,  experience,  and 
sections  of  the  city  in  which  they  live. 
When  the  recommendation  for  a 
position  is  made  these  factors  will 
be  helpful.  While  it  is  desirable,  it 
is  not  absolutely  necessary  that 
there  be  an  even  number  in  the 
class.  A  student  who  has  no  alter¬ 
nate  may  be  recommended  for  spe¬ 
cial  work. 

It  is  well  to  have  the  commercial 
teacher  in  charge  handle  as  much  of 
the  classroom  work  as  possible.  Since 
there  is  very  little  uniformity  in 
commercial  curricula,  no  definite  pro¬ 
gram  of  subjects  can  be  set  up. 
(Write  to  Federal  Board  for  Voca¬ 
tional  Education,  Washington,  for 
Bulletin  No.  34.  See  page  23.)  Avoid 


placing  part-time  students  in  regular 
classes,  as  nothing  will  so  quickly 
kill  the,  plan. 

If  it  is  not  possible  for  the  com¬ 
mercial  teacher  to  handle  all  the 
classroom  work,  try  to  interest  the 
head  of  the  department  in  teaching 
the  subject  which  must  be  taken  by 
a  teacher  outside  the  commercial 
department.  A  department  head  in 
history  has  taught  part-time  classes 
in  history  and  civics  for  over  three 
years  and  says  that  they  are  his  most 
interesting  classes. 

In  lining  up  students  for  this  work, 
see  that  sucfi  subjects  as  science  and 
language  have  been  completed  before 
the  student  enters  the  part-time  group. 
In  fact,  any  subject  required  for 
graduation  which  cannot  be  taught 
as  a  part-time  subject  should  be 
completed  by  the  student  before 
entering  the  part-time  work. 

The  subjects  suggested  above  may 
give  some  trouble  when  the  first 
part-time  class  is  organized.  Later, 
however,  if  students  are  properly 
advised  concerning  their  work,  they 
will  come  up  to  the  twelfth  year 
ready- for  the  course. 

Hold  up  the  part-time  plan  as  a 
goal  for  which  all  commercial  students 
should  work.  Begin  a  personal  sur¬ 
vey  of  all  commercial  students  in 
the  department  not  later  than  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  year.  Here 
is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  guidance 
to  function.  Students  and  parents 
must  also  be  “sold”  on  the  part- 
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time  plan,  and  here  is  the  place  to 
begin  this  campaign. 

Make  up  a  form  to  suit  your  local 
program.  Place  on  this  form  all  the 
subjects  ordinarily  taken  by  com¬ 
mercial  students.  Through  a  con¬ 
ference  with  each  student,  record 
on  this  form  credit 
for  all  subjects 
passed  to  date. 

This  will  show  any 
subjects  which 
have  not  been 
taken  and  which 
are  needed  for 
graduation.  Keep 
in  touch  with  these 
students  through¬ 
out  the  year  and 
keep  the  survey 
form  up-to-date 
recording  by  credit 
whenever  the 
school  gives  exam¬ 
inations.  These 
personal  confer¬ 
ences  offer  the  best 
means  of  showing 
the  student  the 
opportunities  in 
part-time  coopera- 
tive  commercial 
education.  Sug¬ 
gested  form  for 
survey  mentioned 
above  shown  here. 

The  question  of 
how  long  a  period 
the  student  should  spend  on  the  job 
is  an  important  one. 
Time  Spent  Soma^elieve  the  stu- 
on  the  Job  dents  should  alternate 
every  two  weeks;  that 
is,  with  two  students  assigned  to  a 
given  job,  one  should  stay  in  the 
office  for.  a  period  of  two  weeks  while 
the  other  is  in  school.  At  the  end  of 
the  two  weeks  the  students  will 


exchanges  places,  the  one  who  has 
been  in  school  going  to  the  'job  and 
the  one  who  has  been  at  work  going 
to  the  school.  Others  believe  that 
the  students  should  alternate  every 
Week.  However,  it  is  recommended 
that  some  period  of  time,  preferably 
one  week,  be  de¬ 
cided  upon  and 
that  the  students 
be  placed  in  posi¬ 
tions  for  at  least 
several  full  days 
rather  than  simply 
taking  positions 
afternoons. 

Arrange  the 
commercial  sub¬ 
jects  so  that  they 
will  come  in  the 
morning  if  p  oss- 
ible,  thus  giving 
the  teacher  time 
to  do  follow-up 
work  afternoons. 
The  part-time 
teacher  may  also 
takearegular  com¬ 
mercial  class  if  nec¬ 
essary. 

In  arranging 
credits  for  the 
work  of  this  ye^ir, 
some  schools  have 
simply  cut  in  two 
the  number  of 
credits  offered  for 
the  subjects  when 
given  full  time.  The  practical  office 
experience  is  generally  given  sufficient 
credit  to  make  up  this  cut.  (See 
Page  20,  Bulletin  No.  34,  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education.) 

The  cooperation  of  the  principal 
is  necessary  in  working  out  these 
credits. 

After  having  obtained  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  business  offices,  and  the 
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selection  of  the  students  has  been 
completed,  together  with  such  other 
details  as  arrangement 
Sending  the  of  subjects  and  cred- 
Students  Out  its,  and  the  alternat¬ 
ing  period  decided 
upon,  the  next  step  will  be  to  recom¬ 
mend  students. 

Assume  that  you  are  starting  the 
plan  and  the  students  have  just 
come  to  you  in  September.  Bring 
them  all  together  and  go  over  the 
plan  very  carefully.  It  may  be  well 
to  give  each  student  a  printed  form 
similar  to  the  following  suggestions 
to  students: 

Suggestions  to  the  Student 

1.  Business  now  places  you  upon  your  own 
responsibility. 

2.  You  should  study  the  work  in  the  office 
with  the  idea  of  becoming  more  valuable  and 
better  able  to  assume  larger  responsibilities. 

3.  As  the  school  is  giving  you  credit  for  your 
office  work,  you  should  meet  that  privilege  by 
remaining  in  school  until  you  finish.  If  by  neces¬ 
sity  you  are  compelled  to  leave  before  graduation, 
first  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  school.  The 
employer  has  agreed  not  to  give  you  full-time 
employment  until  you  complete  your  school 
work,  except  with  the  sanction  of  the  school. 

4.  Remember  that  each  one  of  you  is  an 
individual  different  from  every  other  member 
of  the  class.  One  -may,  at  first,  receive  more 
salary  than  another.  That  should  not  discourage 
you  but  rather  lead  you  to  grasp  the  opportunity 
to  correct  what  is  wrong. 

5.  The  firm  that  employs  you  through  the 
t>art-time  plan  is  making  a  sacrifice.  You  should, 
in  return,  give  the  firm  the  first  opportunity  for 
your  services  when  you  finish  school. 

6.  Your  employer  will  be  asked  to  report  on 
your  progress  in  the  office;  also  to  send  sugges¬ 
tions  on  any  subject  in  which  you  need  more 
training.  We  want  you  to  feel  free  to  come  to 
us  for  suggestions  and  advice  portaining  to  any 
matter  in  the  business. 

7.  The  firms  who  are  codporating  with  the 
schools  in  this  p>art-time  plan  are  among  the 
first  in  the  city;  in  fact,  most  of  them  are  houses 
of  national  reputation.  There  is  no  question 
but  they  will  be  fair  and  square  with  you.  You 
must  play  the  game  in  the  same  fair  way.  Re¬ 
member  you  are  now  partly  of  the  business  world, 
and  you  must  drop  your  childish  pranks. 

8.  In  securing  the  codi>eration  of  the  business 
men  in  this  work,  one  of  them  said  if  he  had  had 


this  opportunity  when  he  was  in  school  he  would 
be  farther  ahead  than  he  is  now.  In  other  words, 
the  business  man  believes  that  this  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  high  school  student.  In  taking 
advantage  of  this  opportunity,  you  will  also 
find  that  the  business  office  has  many  problems 
to  solve.  There  is  much  of  interest  and  value 
to  learn  in  business.  Do  not  feel  because  you 
are  about  to  leave  your  school  work  that  you 
have  no  more  lessons  to  learn.  When  you  stop 
learning  you  stop  living. 

Pair  them  off  as  has  been  suggested, 
but  meet  each  student  individually 
and  give  him  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  the  office  where  you  believe  he 
will  make  good.  In  other  words, 
you  have  the  specifications  for  various 
jobs.  Pick  your  students  as  you 
think  they  best  fill  the  various  needs. 
Simply  recommend  the  students  to 
the  places  and  let  them  get  the  job 
and  arrange  the  salaries.  This  expe¬ 
rience  is  valuable  for  them.  This  is 
really  applying  for  a  job  under  super¬ 
vision,  and  most  students  will  get  the 
position  for  which  you  send  them. 
There  are  some,  however,  who  will 
not.  Have  the  employer  feel  per¬ 
fectly  free  to  turn  down  any  recom¬ 
mendations  you  may  make.  After 
the  student  has  applied  for  the  job, 
have  him  report  back  to  you  full 
particulars  concerning  it,  and  the 
salary  to  be  paid. 

If  you  have  more  than  one  school 
in  which  you  wish  to  organize  the 
work,  it  may  be  possible  for  you  to 
pair  the  students  from  the  two  schools. 
This  is  not  always  satisfactory,  since 
students  attending  two  different 
schools  generally  live  some  distance 
apart,  and- in  assigning  them  to  jobs 
either  one  or  the  other  sometimes 
must  go  quite  a  distance  to  work. 

If  you  have  graduation  twice  a 
year  in  your  school,  try  to  assign  a 
term  and  a  final  student  to  a  given 
job  as  alternates  so  they  both  will 
not  be  available  for  full-time  employ¬ 
ment  at  the  same  time.  This  is  not  only 
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generally  satisfactory  to  the  employer, 
but  it  keeps  a  part-time  group  in 
operation  all  the  time  by  simply 
recommending  a  new  student  to 
fill  the  place  of  the  graduate.  Most 
firms  are  able  to  absorb  employees 
very  readily  in  this  way. 

After  the  plan  is  once  in  operation 
it  is  not  difficult  at  all  to  secure 
enough  progressive  offices  to  take 
care  of  all  the  students  electing  the 
course.  Firms  will  come  to  the  school 


September  comes,  many  times,  they 
wish  to  keep  them.  This  gives  you 
the  opportunity  to  “sell”  the  part- 
time  plan. 

Before  school  closes  in  June,  work 
out  a  schedule  so  that  the  group  of  stu¬ 
dents  expected  to  report  at  school 
the  first  week  will  understand  the 
arrangement,  as  will  those  who  are 
expected  to  remain  on  the  job  the 
first  week  of  school.  It  may  be  well, 
a  week  or  two  before  school  opens. 


Report  of  Part-Time  Students  Showing  Number  of  Hours  Engaged  at 

Types  of  Work 


Name. 


Employed  by . . . . . . . . 

Week  beginning . . . . . . . _Week  ending _ 


Salary  for  week,  $ _ _ _ Days  Absent _ 


Filing 

Bookkeeping 

Gen'l 

Clerical 

■■■■■ 

Totals..  . . . 

for  these  students  after  they  learn 
of  the  advantages  of  the  plan.  Even 
in  periods  of  business  depression  no 
difficulty  should  be  experienced  in 
placing  this  type  of  office  workers. 

At  the  close  of  school  in  June, 
before  the  summer  vacation,  assign 
ail  the  new  part-time 
Vacations  students  possible  to  per¬ 
manent  part-time  posi¬ 
tions.  If  all  are  not  assigned  to  regular 
part-time  jobs,  let  them  take  tem¬ 
porary  jobs  for  the  summer.  Some  of 
the  very  best  coSperating  firms  will 
come  to  you  through  these  students 
who  take  temporary  summer  jobs. 
These  firms  will  have  had  your  stu¬ 
dents  during  the  summer  and  when 


for  the  teacher  to  notify  the  students 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  expected 
at  school  the  first  week.  This  raises 
the  question  of  a  firm  taking  for  the 
vacation  two  students  who  have  been 
alternating  during  the  term.  In 
general  most  firms  are  pleased  at 
this  arrangement  as  it  helps  them 
take  care  of  their  summer  vacation 
problem. 

Less  time  for  actual  classroom  work 
makes  it  necessary  to  reduce  the 
subject  matter  taught  to  practical 
essentials.  Classroom  work  is  made 
more  real  by  closely  correlating  such 
subjects  as  business  English  and 
correspondence,  advertising,  salesman¬ 
ship,  law  and  economics  with  the 
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I  work  the  student  is  doing  in  the  office. 
Through  correlation  it  is  possible  to 
cover  the  gfround  faster  than  under 
ordinary 'conditions. 

That  students  who  have  sometimes 
been  problems  in  school  and  who 
have  given  only  just  enough  time  to 
their  class  work  to  “get  by,”  suddenly 
take  a  new  interest  in  their  studies 
under  the  part-time  plan,  is  a  fact 
that  often  occurs.  What  better 
argument  can  be  given  in  favor  of 
part-time  training? 

On  Monday  morning  when  students 
come  to  class  after  a  week  in  business 
offices,  much  of  the  class 
Reports  of  time  should  be  spent  on 
Part-Time  reports  by  students  re- 
Students  garding  their  experiences. 

Definite  subjects  may 
be  assigned  for  reports  or,  occasion¬ 
ally,  voluntary  contributions  may  be 
called  for.  As  a  rule,  students  have 
much  to  tell  concerning  their  expe¬ 
riences  during  the  week  at  work.  The 
teacher  may  learn  much  from  such 
discussions.  These  discussions  will 
also  tend  to  show  that  there  are 
different  ways  of  handling  the  same 
problem.  A  wealth  of  experience 
and  knowledge  of  many  valuable 
business  principles  may  be  gained 
by  all  through  these  discussions. 

Although  students  must  be  cau¬ 
tioned  not  to  mention  in  their  reports 
anything  of  a  confidential  nature 
relating  to  the  business,  they  should 
be  encouraged  to  be  on  the  alert  to 
learn  all  they  can  about  the  business 
in  which  they  are  engaged.  Many 
times  it  will  be  possible  for  them  to 
bring  copies  of  letters  which  may  be 
of  interest  to  the  class.  This  should 
be  done  only  with  the  approval  of 
the  employer.  Hardly  a  week  passes 
when  a  student  in  the  office,  does  not 
have  some  valuable  experience  through 

I  which  he  learns  a  lesson,  or  observes 

1 

1 


how  some  matter  of  business  is  well 
handled  or,  perhaps  in  some  cases, 
poorly  handled  by  another.  The 
observations  of  a  wide-awake  stu¬ 
dent  during  a  week  in  a  business  office 
may  be  made  the  basis  for  some 
unusually  valuable  teaching. 

Also  on  Monday  morning  have  your 
students  turn  in  a  detailed  report  of 
just  what  they  have  done  during  the 
week  in  the  office.  This  will  show 
whether' or  not  they  are  being  given 
proper  training  while  at  work.  The 
form  on  page  66  is  suggested  for  this 
report. 

The  foregoing  report  should  be 
copied  on  a  permanent  record  card 
which  will  at  any  one  time  show  the 
sum  total  of  each  student's  exper¬ 
ience,  also  the  type  of  experience 
gained.  This  card  should  be  filed 
along  with  the  student’s  permanent 
school  record  card  at  graduation. 
A  suggestive  form  for  this  permanent 
record  card  is  given  on  the  next  page. 

The  commercial  cooperative  part- 
time  plans  offers  a  wonderful  op¬ 
portunity  to  those 
Opportunities  commercial  teachers 
Afforded  by  who  are  willing  to 
Part-Time  work  hard  to  give 
Employment  a  type  of  training 
which  will  make  their 
students  more  valuable  members  of 
society  and  better  workers. 

Mr.  Roger  Babson  has  well  ex-" 
pressed  the  value  of  part-time  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  following:  “The  great 
fundamentals  of  success  are  integ¬ 
rity,  industry,  and  initiative.  These 
things  cannot  be  learned  from  books, 
but  only  by  doing  and  seeing.  Hence, 
the  most  successful  form  of  education 
is  that  secured  by  a  young  man  who 
is  forced  to  earn  his  education,  and 
combine  daily  work  with  study.  I 
am  sorry  for  the  young  man  who  has 
to  go  out  into  the  world  without  a 
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good  preparation  in  book  learning; 
but  I  feel  more  sorry  for  the  young 
man  who  goes  into  business  direct 
from  a  preparatory  school  or  college. 


Such  a  young  man  must  $pend  four 
years  in  getting  acclimated  to  business. 
He  is  always  four  years  behind  the  boy 
who  has  combined  work  and  study.” 


PERMANENT  PART-TIME  EMPLOYMENT  RECORD 

Name . Address . . . Phone _ 

Dates:  Entered . Graduation . Birth. . 

Church  Preference . Position  Wanted . . 

Previous  Experience . Firm . . Position . Time . 

Remarks . . . . . . 

Employed  by . Flrm_._ . Person  . . . 

Employed  by_ . . from . to — . 


+  +  + 

The  Championship 

{Continued  from  page  54) 

one  can  become  a  successful  reporter.  of  luck — it  was  the  result  of  a 
Mr.  Schneider  is  deserving  of  the  goal  clearly  seen  and  the  ambition 
highest  credit  for  his  victory  in  a  com-  and  determination  to  achieve  it.  Win- 
petition  that  has  meant  a  great  deal  ning  the  championship  against  the 
of  hgrd  work.  Although  he  is  the  experienced  writers  who  were  pitted 
youngest  and  least  experienced  writer  against  him  is  a  feat  of  sheer  skill, 
to  win  the  championship,  his  high  It  is  the  supreme  honor  in  the 
speed  and  accuracy  was  not  a  matter  shorthand  writing  field. 
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#  TEACHING  ORDERC 

Changes  of  Address  of  Commercial  Teachers 


UNDER  this  heading  we  run  the 
names  of  teachers  changing  their 
location  or  address.  It  is  for  your 
information  and  that  of  your  friends 
who  desire  to  keep  in  touch  with  you 


and  to  know  of  your  success.  Kindly 
notify  the  editor  of  the  changes  you 
make,  giving  the  name  of  the  school 
you  leave  and  the  one  you  are  going 
to,  for  listing. 


Teacher  Former  School  Present  School 


Luella  Soderman . . 

Ethelind  Caldwell . . 

K. line  S.  Wernert - - 

L.  L.  Kerney . . 

Annie  M.  Sullivan . 

Lois  J.  Reed . . — 

Miss  Whitney  Wilson _ 

N.  J.  Lawrence.-- . ; . 

Helen  Mambert . . 

Hazel  H.  Pope. . . 

F.  G.  Rice. . 

Helen  J.  Bedell . . . 

Edith  Brackett— . . 

Mildred  Kies. . . 

Bessie  R.  Wood . . 

Barbara  Gamwell . . 

E.  E.  Seavey . . 

Ella  Carjjenter. . 

Pearl  Cheadle . 

C.  H.  Burris . 

Ida  Olmstead . 

Lois  Black . 

C.  H.  Howieson . . 

Robert  P.  Cunningham . . 

Jane  M.  Gordon . 

Kathyme  Stein . . . . 

Ruth  C.  Smith . 

Elizabeth  Trautman . 

Anna  Lockwood . 

Sylvia  M.  Griffin . 

H.  F.  Ford . 

Emma  Elckhardt . 

Marion  Howland . 

Hallie  Mae*  Erfuith _ _ 

Erma  Alexander _ _ _ .... 

Marguerette  Sauer _ _ _ 

Alice  E.  Brown . . . . 

Ruth  Filer . 

William  H.  Smith . . . 

Catharine  L.  Burke . . . 

•Abram  Richert . . . 

Bertha  L.  Helwig . 

Lorene  Kling. . . . . 

John  W.  Ehrstrom . . . . . 

Ellen  F.  Bergfors _ _ 

Helen  Ringold . . 


Dassel,  Minnesota . . High  School,  Deadwood,  S.  Dak. 

Milford,  New  Hampshire . t _ High  School,  Orange,  Mass. 

Minersville,  Pennsylvania . . High  School,  Danville,  Pa. 

Elyria,  Ohio,  Business  College. _ Rasmussen  Practical  Business 

College,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Waterbury,  Vermont . High  School,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 

High  School,  Natic,  Mass . .  English  High  School,  Providence, 

R.  I.  . 

. . High  School,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

Rochester,  Ne*'  York  . . High  School,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

Russell  Sage  College,  Troy, 

N.  Y.  (graduate) . . High  School,  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Greensboro  Bend,  Vt . . High  School,  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

Rah\/ay,  New  Jersey . High  School,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Boston.  Massachusetts..^ _ _ High  School,  North  Andover, 

Mass. 

Dove.',  New  Hampshire . High  School,  Newmarket,  N.  H. 

Plattevl'Ie,  Wisconsin . Midland  College,  Fremont,  Nebr. 

Mid-Pacific  Institute,  Honolulu  .  ..  High  School,  Northampton.  Mass. 

Seattle,  Washington . High  School,  Clarkston,  Wash. 

Middleboro,  Massachusetts . Worcester  Business  Institute, 

Worcester,  Mass. 

High  School,  Irvington.  N.  J . High  School,  Kearney,  N.  J. 

Iowa  City,  Iowa . . . High  School,  Rochester,  Minn. 

. . . Hoff  Business  College,  Warren.  Pa. 

Sunbury,  Pennsylvania.- . High  School,  Warren,  Pa. 

Grove  City,  Pennsylvania .  High  School,  Warren,  Pa, 

Bird's  Business  School,  Bronx,  Hunt’s  Business  College,  Eau 

New  York .  Claire,  Wis. 

Fisher  Business  College,  Cam-  High  School,  Walpole,  Mass, 
bridge.  Mass. 

Holton,  Kansas . High  School,  Lawrence,  Kans. 

Chicago,  Illinois .  High  School,  Lawrence,  Kans. 

State  University  of  Iowa . High  School,  Newton,  Iowa 

Cadillac,  Michigan . High  School,  Clifton,  Ariz. 

. . High  School,  ^lamanca,  N.  Y. 

High  School,  Amesbury,  Mass . High  School,  Beverly,  Mass. 

Bentley  School  of  Accounting  High  School,  E)ast  Orange,  N.  J. 

and  Finance,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bay  Bath  Institute,  Springfield, 

Mass,  (graduate) . . . High  School,  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 

West  Newton,  Massachusetts .  High  School,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

. . .  High  School,  Dickinson,  N.  Dak. 

Neosho,  Missouri . High  School,  Fowler,  Colo. 

. High  School,  Nogales,  Ariz. 

Woodstock,  New  Hampshire . High  School,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 

Grove  City,  Pennsylvania . High  &hool,  Latrobe,  Pa. 

Lee’s  Commercial  College,  Continuation  Schools,  Albany, 

Stamford,  Conn. .  New  York 

Syracuse,  New  York . . . High  School,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

. High  School,  Kewanee,  Ill. 

Buffalo,  New  York . High  School,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Vinton,  Iowa . High  School,  Hampton,  Iowa 

. High  School,  Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak. 

High  School.  New  Britain,  Conn...  High  School,  Amesbury,  Mass. 
Northboro,  Massachusetts .  Nasson  Institute,  Springvale,  Me. 
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DICTATION  MATERIAL  O 

tto  Shorthand  Plates  in 

The  GREGG  WRITER 


What  We  Say  and  Write — / 

SOME  REASONS  WHY  WE  SHOULDN'T 
SAY  AND  WRITE  IT 
By  LtUa  Sprague  Learnt 

A  theater  program  says:  “There 
will  be  an  interval  of  ten  minutes 
between  each  act."  I  wish  someone 
would  explain  how  an  interval,  pause, 
understanding^*  or  anything  else  can 
exist  between  “one”  thing  or  person. 
Hence,  “There  will  be  an  interval  of 
ten  minutes  between^  the  first  and 
second  acts,*®  and  an  [interval  of  five 
minutes  between  the  last  two  acts.” 

To  request  school  children  to  leave 
a  blank  line  between  every  an¬ 
swer  is  as^‘  absurd  as  to  say  “The 
old  man  divided  his  money  between 
his  son.” 

The  most  illiterate  person  knows 
that  there  must  be  at  least  two'®®  sons 
to  share  in  any  division  or  under¬ 
standing.  In  fact,  the  very  word 
“between”  suggests  “twain,”  the 
old  English  for  “two,”  and  is  never 
properly'**  used  except  in  connection 
with  “two.” 

“Between  every”  and  “between 
each’  ’  should  be  put  on  thetophiost 
shelf,  with  “ain't.” 


Haven’t  you  heard,  many  times,’*® 
such  grammatical  irregulatities  as 
“I  don’t  like  those  kind  of  girls” 
and  “These  sort  of  collars  worry 
me”? 

“That  kind  of  girl”  and  “this  sort’’* 
of  collar”  are  more  in  order.  (181) 
— Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

Left  Behind 

By  Arthur  RuU 

(ComUnued  from  the  September  issue) 

He  caught  it  fairly  on  the  tip  of 
the  jaw  and  went  down  in  a  heap,**®® 


and  the  Vandalia  Miler  stood  over 
him,  half  waiting  to  swing  again,  half 
scared  at  what  he  had  done.  The 
others  rushed  in  to  pull****  them  apart, 
but  the  Other  Man  just  jumped  up 
with  a  grim  little  laugh,  as  though 
it  was  all  a  sort  of  joke  and  the***® 
Vandalia  Miler  a  kind  of  wild  man 
with  bad  manners.  Then  he  walked 
ahead  with  the  rest.  All  in  all,  it  was 
about  the  completest**^*  thing  he 
could  have  done.  It  left  the  Vandalia 
Miler,  you  see,  quite  on  the  outside. 
And  that  was  the  end  of  Damon  and 
Pythias**®® — and  all  their  plans  and 
dreams.  The  next  day  the  Other 
Men  went  down  East  to  tutor  for 
his  entrance  exams.  The  Vandalia 
Miler  went****  to  work  in  the  hard¬ 
ware  store,  selling  frying  pans  and 
shingle  nails. 


The  Vandalia  Miler  left  the  store 
in  charge  of  the  repair-shop  man***® 
and  started  home  for  supper.  He  had 
just  sold  an  Improved  gasoline  stove 
to  a  farmer’s  wife  from  Vienna  Centre 
who  had  never  burned  anything**** 
but  wood,  and  he  was  considerably 
excited.  He  swung  up  State  Street, 
whistling.  There  was  a  bulletin  in 
the  Blade  window  with  letters  in 
blue**®®  ink  splashed  on  it  a  foot  high. 
This  is  what  he  read — what  stopped 
his  whistling  short: 

TRIUMPH  OF  VANDALIA  BOY 
Underneath  was  a  dispatch****  with 
a  New  York  date-line,  telling  how 
the  Other  Man  had  won  the  inter¬ 
collegiate  mile  at  Mott  Haven  that 
afternoon.  He  felt  his  face***®  getting 
hot.  He  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
and  squeezed  his  finger  nails  into  his 
palms  so  that  folks  wouldn’t  see. 
There  was  a****  beautiful  picture 
framed  up  in  his  mind — a  picture 
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built  up  of  Sunday  supplements, 
stories  in  magazines,  and  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  a  young  man  who*^®®  had  never 
seen  Mott  Haven,  and  who  stood  on 
a  wooden  sidewalk  on  the  main  street 
of  a  freshwater  town  a  thousand  miles 
away.  It*^*‘  was  a  sort  of  composite 
of  Henley  and  a  Thanksgiving  game, 
and  the  Other  Man  stood  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  in  the  afternoon  sunshine, 
panting  easily,*^*®  and  smiling  politely 
at  the  aimlause.  In  the  two  years 
that  the  Other  Man  had  been  away 
he  hadn’t  come  back  even  for  his  va¬ 
cations,*”®  and  he  was  getting  to  be 
a  we-used-to-know-him-when-he-was- 
young  sort  of  a  man.  There  had  been 
many  stories**®®  about  him  in  the 
Blade.  News  was  rather  scarce  out 
there,  and  they  liked  to  hear  about 
each  other.  And  every  time  the 
Other  Man***®  did  anything  the  town 
people  felt  somehow  that  Vandalia 
had  done  it  and  were  glad.  There 
was  considerable  local  pride  in  Van¬ 
dalia.  They  would  do**®®  anything 
for  anybody  who  did  something  for 
the  town.  But  the  Vandalia  Miler 
hadn’t  learned  this  yet. 

He  got  away  without  being  obliged 
to***®  talk  to  anybody,  and  hurried 
home.  There,  without  knowing  just 
why,  he  unearthed  his  old  running 
clothes,  and  just  as  the  sun  was 
setting  that**®®  evening  the  Vandalia 
Miler  started  jogging  round  the  old 
dirt  track  at  the  fair  grounds,  training 
again  for  the  mile. 

They  didn’t  go  in  very***®  heavily 
for  sport  in  those  days  in  Vandalia, 
and  everybody  soon  knew  w'hat  he 
was  doing  and  wondered  why.  The 
high  school  boys  came  over**®®  of  late 
afternoons  and  w’atched  him  run. 
Then  they  got  to  pacing  him,  and 
finally  they  asked  him  to  help  them 
get  up  a  team***®  to  lick  Sugar  River. 
Sugar  River  was  a  town  about  twenty 
miles  north  of  Vandalia.  The  only 
difference  between  the  two  towns  to 
an  outsider*®®®  was  that  the  one  had 
an  opera  house  and  a  six-story  hotel, 
and  the  other  had  ten  blocks  of  brick 
paving.  A  football*®**  game  between 


Vandalia  and  Sugar  River  would  have 
made  the  ’94  Springfield  game  look 
like  an  international  peace  congress 
at  a  vegetarian  breakfast.  The*®®® 
Vandalia  Miler  helped  them  with 
the  team.  He  didn’t  know,  of  course, 
that  it  was  about  the  most  important 
thing  he’d  ever  done  in  his*®*®  life,  and 
he  was  thinking  too  much  of  himself 
and  the  Other  Man  to  be  very  much 
interested.  But  he  did  Mt  as  well 
as**®®  he  knew  how.  Sugar  River 
annihilated  them.  They  lost  every 
point.  It  didn’t  especially  increase 
Vandalia’s  love  for  Sugar  River. 

The  Vandalia  Miler  was  embar¬ 
rassed,***®  but  he  kept  up  his  own 
running,  not  training  enough  to  get 
tired  of  it,  or  stale,  but  just  enough 
to  keep  him  fit  and**®®  getting  better. 
Some  days  he  took  a  lot  of  little 
sprints,  some  a  jog  of  five  miles  or  so, 
some,  a  rest  or  a  bit***®  of  tennis,  but 
no  smoking,  and  all  the  time  plenty 
of  sleep,  ^metimes  he’d  try  it  at 
sun-up,  before  the  rest  of  the  town**®® 
was  awake,  just  to  test  his  steam  and 
press  himself  a  bit;  and  sometimes, 
on  moonlight  nights,  when  he  could 
see  the  track  plain  as***®  day,  he’d 
go  over  after  dark  and  whirl  off  his 
mile  at  top  speed,  stripped  to  the 
buff — racing  through  the  moonlight 
with  the  cool**®®  night  smell  coming 
up  from  the  grass  and  the  cool  wind 
blowing  on  him  all  over.  Those  were 
the  times  when  he  even  forgot  the***® 
Other  Man.  It  seemed  as  though  he 
was  tireless,  eating  up  the  distance 
like  a  ghost  with  a  feeling  all  the  time 
of  I ’ve  -  done**®® -this -before  -  in- the- 
dawn-of  -  things  -  a  -  million  -  years  -  ago. 
The  next  day,  when  he  was  back  in 
the  hardware  store,  he  would  smile***® 
inside  at  ordinary  folks  plodding 
about  in  their  foolish  store  clothes. 
The  point  is,  you  see,  he  began  to  run 
for  the  fun  of  running.***®  It  was  the 
only  thing  he’d  had  for  company 
since  the  Other  Man  went  away.  By 
the  time  summer  was  over  he  was 
brown  as***®  an  Indian  and  hard  as 
nails  and  he  could  run  like  a  broncho. 

In  August,  in  Vandalia,  came  the 
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Clearwater  County  Fair.  It  was 
the^^"®  biggest  fair  in  the  State — more 
people,  bigger  pumpkins,  fatter  hogs, 
taller  corn,  more  balloons  and  bands 
and  red  lemonade  and  noise.  The 
fair  grounds^*®  began  to  fill  up  with 
red  threshing-machines  and  candy 
booths  and  side-show  tents — not  the 
place  for  a  young  man  who  preferred 
to^‘®  be  alone.  On  the  afternoon  of 
Wednesday,  the  third  day  of  the  fair, 
the  Vandalia  Miler  stopped  at  the 
corner  drug  store  for  a  drink**^®  of 
soda-water,  on  his  w'ay  home.  He 
was  just  swallowing  a  glass  of  Arctic 
Mist  and  recalling  that  a  preparation 
known  as  Lemo  Kolo^‘®®  had  tasted 
just  like  it  a  year  ago,  when  out 
through  the  window  he  saw  the  Other 
Man,  home  again  after  his  triumphs  in 
the^“^  vast  and  glittering  East,  togged 
out  in  a  set  of  very  tricky  flannels  and 
blowing  along  State  Street,  bowing 
right  and  left,  and  beaming  like^“® 
a  fresh-plucked  rose  for  joy  at  getting 
home.  You  might  just  as  well  have 
flashed  a  searchlight  in  his  eyes  at  ten 
paces.  He*”‘  was  all  in.  The  two 
years  that  had  passed  rolled  up  lilce  a 
patent  window  shade  when  the  spring 
slips  and  he  was  back  at^*®®  the  rail¬ 
road  station,  just  home  from  Pardee- 
ville,  watching  the  Other  Man  walk 
away  through  the  melancholy  dawn. 
He  saw  him  pushing  open  the'screen, 
and^**®  he  braced  himself  for  an  instant 
to  face  it  out,  cold  and  rather  haugh¬ 
tily.  Then  he  flung  a  dime  on  the 
counter  and,  red  as**‘®  fire,  hurried  out 
the  side  door. 

That  night  the  Blade  published  a 
long  program  for  Thursday,  the  big 
day  at  the  fair.  There  was  to‘*’*  be 
a  special  excursion  from  Sugar  River, 
a  free-for-all  trot  and  a  two-fifteen 
pace,  the  McHenry  Zouaves,  the  Div¬ 
ing  Horse,  a  faC’®®  ladies’  potato 
race,  Pavella  the  King  of  Tight  Wire, 
and — “an  open  mile  foot-race  for  the 
championship  of  the  world.”  That 
was  the  way^‘“  the  Blade  put  it.  They 
could  always  be  trusted  in  such  cases 
to  do  the  right  thing.  Of  course  it 
was  the  Other  Man’s  crowd^'*®  who  had 


conceived  the  idea  of  the  race.  He 
had  brought  some  of  his  friends  home 
with  him  from  the  East  to  show 
them  w'haH”®  the  W’est  was  like,  and 
they  had  thought  it  would  be  good 
sport  to  make  him  trot  out  and  per¬ 
form  for  the  girls  and  the^*®®  merry 
villagers.  “For  the  championship 
of  the  world,”  said  the  Blade,  “that  is 
no  mere  jest  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  first  among  the”“  list  of  entries 
appears  the  name  of  our  famous  young 
townsman,  the  present  intercollegiate 
champion.  He  informed  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Blade  this  afternoon 
that^“®  he  had  kept  up  his  training 
for  just  such  a  contingency  as  this, 
and  that  he  never  was  in  finer  fet¬ 
tle.  The  scribe  found  him^*^^  at  his 
home,  ‘The  Elms,’  on  the  beautiful 
estate  north  of  the  city,  where  he  is 
entertaining  a  number  of  wealthy 
young  society  men  from^*®®  Eastern 
bon-ton  circles,  and  found  him  as' 
modest  as  he  was  when  he  left  his 
native  town  two  years  ago.  He  said 
that  nothing^***  would  please  him 
more  than  to  run  at  the  fair-grounds 
track.  ‘For  it  was  there,’  said  he, 
‘that  I  won  my  first  race,  you^*®* 
know!’  ” 

“Oh,  hell!"  said  the  Vandalia  Miler. 
And  then  he  called  up  the  superin¬ 
tendent’s  office  at  the  fair  grounds 
and  told  them  to  enter  hinp®’*  for  the 
mile. 


There  was,  in  the  first  place,  a 
piping  hot  August  afternoon,  the  kind 
that  they  have  out  in  the  corn  belt, 
when‘®®®  not  a  drop  of  rain  has 
fallen  for  a  couple  of  months  and  the 
leaves  are  drying  upon  the  trees  and 
the  grass  is®®“  yellow  and  crackly 
under  foot,  and  the  dust  follows  after 
the  farmer’s  wagons  like  smoke. 
Then,  inside  a  high  board  fence,  was 
the  fair  ground,®®®®  with  big  wooden 
halls  here  and  there,  oak  trees  with 
locusts  singing  away  in  the  branches, 
and  packed  full  of  people  and  prize  cat¬ 
tle  and®®’®  pumpkins  and  lunch  boxes 
and  chewing-candy  and  noise.  There 
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were  farmers  in  their  storeclothes, 
just  in  from  thrashing,  and  farmers’ 
girls  in  white  dresses^*®®  with  pink  and 
baby-blue  ribbons,  and,  in  between, 
children  with  sticky  popcorn  and  red 
balloons  and  squawkers.  There  was 
a  “natural  amphitheatre”  with  bench- 
j>s6i2&  running  along  the  side  hill, 
where  the  hushed  crowd  gaped  at  the 
spellbinder  waving  his  arms  beside 
the  ice-water  pitcher.  (5146) 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 

Lesson  VII 


Dimit,  tension,  timber,  endow,  emp¬ 
ty,  entwine,  fender,  errand,  flint,  en¬ 
deavor,  stringent,  retentive,  gender, 
edit,  esteem,  lenient,  indebted,  im¬ 
pend,  stead,  validity,  seaman,  maniac, 
access,  assess,  abstain,*®  auspices, 
roses,  defences.  (28) 

SENTENCES 

Our  attendance  will  be  demanded 
at  the  next  session  of  the  Woman’s 
Society.  The  women  will  assist  in 
making  the  tennis  meet  a  happy 
affair.*®  The  devout  man  was  very 
attentive.  The  tenant  will  be  here 
to-day,  and  he  will  pay  his  rent  at 
that  time.  The  masses  do  not®®  like 
the  way  the  agent  is  handling  the 
case.  We  gained  admittance  to  the 
temple  at  an  early  hour.  (69) 


Lesson  VIII 


Ajar,  cardiac,  appurtenances,  chur¬ 
lish,  borders  (boarders),  searcher,  ab¬ 
surd,  sardonic,  stern,  sergeant,  termin¬ 
ate,  orphan,  retail,  normalcy,  sworn, 
worthy,  warmly,  cistern,  warden, 
burn,  charmer,  cedar,  carton,  born, 
[Wormy,*®  circle,  fern,  batter.  (28) 

SENTENCES 

The  warden  would  not  release  the 
prisoners.  Charles  will  take  up  wood 
turning  next  term.  The  meeting  will 
adjourn  soon.  She  bought  fifteen 


yards  of*®  foulard  silk  at  Mr.  Martin’s 
store.  The  cashier  did  not  like  the 
new  ledgers.  After  ycm  endorse  the 
check  return  it  and  we  will  mail®® 
the  book  to  you  at  once.  She  has  a 
very  charming  manner.  (62) 

Lesson  IX 

SENTENCES 

The  doctor  would  not  give  her  the 
certificate  •  because  he  did  not  consider 
it  safe  to  deliver  it  to  her  at  that  time. 
It  *5*®  very  difficult  to  determine 
definitely  the  standing  of  this  firm.  The 
judge  would  make  no  change  in  his 
charge  to  the  jury.  We  will  work^’^  on 
our  car  to-morrow.  How  do  you  like 
the  light  in  the  right  wing  of  our  new 
house?  Please  bring  the  bill  to  mea^*® 
once.  Was  the  arrangement  satis¬ 
factory  to  your  corporation?  He 
would  not  acknowledge  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  doctor.  You  must  move 
most  of  your  goods  out^^'^  by  the  end  of 
this  month.  ’  The  clerk  could  not 
collect  the  invoice  value  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise.  When  your  agent  is  in  this 
territory  kindly^^^  have  him  call  on  us. 
I  will  return  the  goods  for  credit.  (137) 

Lesson  X 


Alongside,  businesslike,  thereby, 
thereof,  anything,  checker,  believer, 
allowance,  shipper,  charger,  outsider, 
outlaw,  abide,  algebra,  arithmetic, 
cathedral,  forty-five  degrees,  forty- 
five  degrees  centigrade,  thirty-six*® 
degrees' Fahrenheit,  Christmas,  book¬ 
keeper,  outer,  analogous,  aptitude, 
147,000,  14,000,700.  (41) 

SENTENCES 

The  outfit  was  sent  direct  from  the 
shipper.  The  leading  magazine  wms 
moderate  in  price  and  the  publisher’s 
policy  was  most  satisfactory.  We 
attribute  his*®  success  to  the  irresis¬ 
tible  manner  W'hich  characterized  all 
his  dealings.  Several  prominent  men 
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were  present  and  a  permanent  organi- 
ization  was  established.  The 
enthusiastic  demonstration  indicated*® 
their  gratitude  for  his  co6peration. 
His  lack  of  knowledge  in  the  legal 
matter  was  obvious  to  everyone.  (67) 

Lesson  XI 

WORDS 

To  balance,  as  late  as,  we  have  not 
been  able,  I  had  not  been,  to  send, 
we  do  not  regard,  I  don’t  feel,  we 
are**  very  sorry,  there  was  not,  they 
want,  details  of  the  work,  from  line 
to  line,  book  after  book,  in  reply  to 
your,  I  wish  to*®  say,  ought  to 
return,  we  are  in  the  market,  to  sell, 
to_  consider,  we  hope  to  receive,  to 
raise,  in  answer  to  your  letter,  great^* 
many,  one  of  these.  Yours  very  cor¬ 
dially,  Dear  Mrs.  (84) 

SENTENCES 

A  few  days  ago  the  state  of  the 
market  was  more  or  less  uncertain. 

I  do  not  believe  we  told  him  about 
the  particulars  of**  the  work.  They 
had  as  much  as  they  could  do  to  pay 
the  rent  by  the  end  of  the  month. 
We  have  not  been  able*®  to  favor  him 
with  a  list  of  the  people  in  this 
territory.  I  regret  to  say  that  some 
of  those  books  can  not  be  accepted.^* 
We  ought  to  receive  a  reply  to  your 
letter  within  ten  days  at  the  latest. 
This  is  one  of  the  important  questions 
to  be  considered*®®  at  our  next  meet¬ 
ing.  Cheer  after  cheer  went  up  from 
the  crowd  from  time  to  time.  (116) 

Lesson  XII 

WORDS 

Abeyance,  attune,  album,  around, 
benumb,  decrease,  rebuttal,  miscount, 
dispense,  decoy,  recruit,  perpetuate, 
propel,  proclamation,  frontage,  brush, 
delusion,  cigar,  crop,  abound,  adjust, 
build,  advent,  armature,  capture.  (25) 

SENTENCES 

I  desire  to  discuss  briefly  the  out¬ 
standing  features  of  this  daring 


adventure.  The  exact  language  of 
the  governor  was  misquoted  by  the 
reporters.  The  dissolution**  of  the 
legion  caused  great  consternation  in 
the  ranks.  Our  luggage  was  greatly 
damaged  and  several  packages  were 
badly  crushed.  A  brown  stone  front 
is*®  being  put  on  the  art  museum.  If 
he  persists  in  such  a  course  his  pro¬ 
motion  is  impossible.  (67) 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

All  forces  make  us  suffer  till  we  con¬ 
quer  them.  Then  they  become  our 
willing  and  obedient  servants.  When 
we  work  with  certitude  instead  of 
hope,**  we  always  arrive  at  positive 
results.  (31) — Charles  Newcomb. 

Technical  Terms — II 

AUTOMOBILES,  MOTORCYCLES,  AND  AC¬ 
CESSORIES 

A.  Accelerator,  accessories,  adjuster, 
alignment,  ammeter,  ampere,  amper¬ 
age,  anneal,  antiskid,  armature,  ar¬ 
moured,  asbestos,  assemble,  auto, 
autogenous,  auto-truck,  auxiliary, 
axle. 

B.  Babbitt,  backfiring,  battery,  bear¬ 
ing,  belt,  benzol,**  bipolar,  blow-out, 
boulevard,  bumper,  by-pass. 

C.  Calcium,  caliper,  carbide,  carbor¬ 
undum,  carburetor,  caulk,  chassis, 
chauffeur,  circuit ,  clamp,  clevis, 
clutch,  coefficient,  coil,  collision,  com¬ 
bustion,  commutator,  composite,*® 
compression,  cone,  controller,  counter¬ 
board,  countershaft,  countersink, 
coupe,  crystallization,  cut-out,  cylin¬ 
der. 

D.  Dashboard,  deflate,  deflockulated, 
depolarizer,  detachable,  differential, 
dimmer,  discharge,  disengaging,  dis¬ 
tributor,  draw-off,  drift-pin,**  drip- 
pan,  driver,  drum,  dynamo,  dynamo¬ 
meter. 

E.  Electrolyte,  electromagnet,  elec¬ 
tromotive,  electrostatic,  engine,  equal¬ 
izer,  equipment,  exhaust,  extinguisher. 

F.  Fender,  fibre,  filler,  fillet,  filter, 
fittings,  flange,  fly-wheel,'®®  friction. 

G.  Gage,  garage,  gasket,  gasolene, 
gearset,  generator,  graphite,  grooved. 
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11.  Headlight,  housing,  hydrocarbon. 

I.  Ignition,  indicator,  installation,  in¬ 
sulator,  interchangeable,  intermediate, 
irreversible. 

J.  Jack,  journal,  junk. 

K.  Kilowatt. 

L.  License,  limousine, lubricant, 
lubrication,  lubricator,  lunch  kit. 

M.  Machine,  magnet,  magnetic,  mag¬ 
neto,  malleable,  manganese,  mechan- 
ic(al),  metal,  mica,  misalignment,  mix¬ 
ture,  monkey  wrench,  motive  power, 
motorcycle,  muffler. 

N.  Neutral,  noiseless,  non-conduc¬ 
tor.**® 

().  Ohm,  oil  cup,  outfit,  overcharge, 
overload. 

P.  Petcock,  petrol,  pickup,  pilot 
light,  piston,  planetary,  potential, 
puncture. 

R.  Radiator,  ratchet,  rectifier,  re¬ 
placement,  reservoir,  reverse,  rheostat, 
roadster,  roadway. 

S.  Searchlight,*^*  sector,  self-ignition, 
self-starter,  setscrew,  shift,  socket, 
spark-plug,  speed  indicator,  speed¬ 
ometer,  splicer,  sprocket,  storm  apron, 
strainer,  stud,  switch,  switchboard, 
swivel,  system. 

T.  Taxicab,  taximeter,*®®  throttle, 
timer,  tonneau,  tractive,  tractor, 
transmission,  tungsten. 

U.  Underhung,  underslung,  universal, 
up-grade. 

V'.  Vacuum,  vaporization,  voltmeter, 
vulcanize,  vulcanizer. 

W.  Windshield.  (218) 

A  Mining  Case— II 

{.Continued  from  the  September  issue) 

Q  Did  they  know  about  them? 
A  Yes  **®  sir. 

MR.  CURREY:  He  is  not  compe¬ 
tent  to  testify  what  other  people  knew. 

MR.  MILLS:  You  discussed  these 
matters  with  them? 

A  Yes,  sir. 

Q***  Are  you  familiar  with  the 
transactions  and  circumstances  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  execution  of  the  quit 
claim  deed  marked  Exhibit  C  and  the 
mining  lease*®®  marked  Exhibit  D? 
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A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  What  was  the  consideration,  Mr. 
Brady,  if  you  know,  for  the  execution 
of  those  instruments  marked  Exhibits 
C***  and  D?^  Tell  the  facts  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  connection  therewith. 

A  The  Brady  Lead  Company  was 
trying  to  secure  a  lease  from  the  Hig¬ 
gins  Land**®  Company  on  the  twelve 
acres  of  land  known  as  the  Martha 
Ball  at  that  time. 

Q  That  is  the  tract  in  controversy? 

A  Yes,  sir.*^*  Higgins  refused  to  give 
the  Brady  Lead  Company  a  lease  on 
the  property  until  he  got  a  quit  claim 
deed  from  Mrs.  Pate  and  the*®®  Old 
Times,  I  believe  it  was.  In  order  to 
get  the  lease  the  Brady  Lead  Com¬ 
pany  agreed  to  pay  to  Mrs.  Pate  and 
Mrs.  Herman***  the  three  per  cent 
royalty. 

Q  What  was  Mrs.  Pate  and  the 
Old  Times  people  to  do? 

A  The  Brady  Lead  Company 
agreed  to  pay**®  this  three  per  cent 
royalty  in  order  to  get  Mrs.  Pate  and 
the  other  parties  interested  to  make 
this  quit  claim  deed  which  Higgins  re¬ 
quired***  before  giving  us  a  lease  on 
the  property. 

Q  You  have  heard  a  contract  dis¬ 
cussed  in  this  case  that  was  executed 
on  the  same  day*®® — 

MR.  CURREY:  Objected  to,  as 
leading  and  suggestive.  I  object  to 
that  question. 

THE  COURT:  Overruled. 

MR.  CURREY:  Exception. 

Q  You  have  seen  that  contract,*** 
have  you? 

A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  When  did  you  first  see  it,  Mr. 
Brady? 

A  When  it  was  drawn  up  on  Febru¬ 
ary  5  in  Mr.*^®  Mills’  office. 

Q  What  was  the  time  of  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  that  contract,  if  it  was  exe¬ 
cuted,  with  reference  to  Exhibits  C 
and  D? 

A***  It  was  drawn  at  the  same  time. 

Q  Did  you  read  that  contract? 

A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  Who  executed  it  on  behalf  of  the 
Brady*®®  Lead  Company?  (702) 
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Are  You  Using  Gregg 
Speed  Studies? 

Gregg  Speed  Studies  has  already  been  adopted  by  more  than  90% 
of  all  schools  teaching  Gregg  Shorthand. 

A  recent  letter  to  a  few  users  of  the  book  brings  these  statements: 


1.  That  Gregg  Speed  Studies  is  a  full- 
fledged  text,  correlating  with  the  Manual 
as  logically  as  a  ledger  does  with  the  cash 
book; 

2.  That  Gregg  Speed  Studies  is  a  death 
bomb  to  the  old  “Aim  at  nothing  and  hit 
it  with  accuracy”  plan  of  dictation; 

3.  That  it  is  a  book  with  a  definite 
speed-building  program; 

4.  That  it  completely  eliminates  the 
line  between  theory  and  speed; 

5.  That  the  student  without  it  is  at 
least  two  months  behind  at  graduation 
in  technic  and  vocabulary;  ^ 

6.  That  it  unloads  the  responsibility 
of  spwd  building  from  the  teacher  and 
puts  it  on  the  student; 

7.  That  sjieed  is  growth — attained  only 
when  the  right  kind  of  study  precedes  the 
right  kind  of  practice — that  is  the  function 
of  Gregg  Speed  Studies; 

8.  That  its  introduction  means  en¬ 
couragement — consequently  the  student 
goes  further  in  the  shorthand  course; 

9.  That  it  insures  the  maximum  prepa¬ 
ration — not  by  compulsion  but  by  that 
driving  power  resulting  from  intense 
interest  and  enthusiasm; 

10.  That  it  develops  more  accurate  and 
more  rapid  readers; 

11.  That  the  shorthand  class  is  more 
uniformly  successful; 

12.  That  vocabulary  is  acquired  through 
natural  processes; 


13.  That  the  penmanship  of  shorthand 
notes  is  develop^  unconsciously; 

14.  That  the  student  has  greater  con¬ 
sideration  for  fundamentals; 

15.  That  it  develop®  8p)eed  subtly — 
without  the  handicaps  growing  out  of 
continually  forcing  the  hand; 

16.  That  it  is  a  ptositive  means  of  de¬ 
veloping  the  “phrase”  and  “sentence 
practice”  habit; 

17.  That  the  emphasis  is  up>on  quality 
of  practice,  not  so  much  upxm  quantity; 

18.  That  classification  is  more  easily 
effected— because  the  spieed  program  is 
accessible; 

19.  That  the  possibilities  of  forming 
incorrect  writing  habits  are  reduced  to  the 
minimum; 

20.  That  less  sup)ervi8ion  and  less  cor¬ 
rection  work  are  necessary; 

21.  That  it  arouses  keener  class  com- 
p)etition; 

22.  That  the  class  hour  becomes  a 
period  of  action  for  the  student — not  one 
of  detailed  instruction  for  the  teacher; 

23.  That  the  student  evolves  into  a 
more  rapid  translator — shorthand  plates 
always  being  available; 

24.  That  the  material  is  fully  graded 
and  strictly  up-to-date; 

25.  That  Accuracy  and  Action  become 
the  famous  shorthand  twins,  etc. 


If  you  are  teaching  Gregg  Shorthand  and  have  not  seen  this  book, 
let  us  send  you  a  copy. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  San  Frandaco  London 
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Traffic  Department  Letters 

(From  Constructive  Dictation,  by  Edward  Hall 
Gardner,  page  95,  letters  4,  5,  and  6.) 

Mr.  C.  E.  Rhodes, 

Agent,  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co., 
Warren,  Pennsylvania. 

Dear  Sir: 

We  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  May  9,  and  are  sorry  to** 
learn  that  you  have  been  unable  to 
find  any  record  of  the  shipment  of 
insulated  copper  wire  forwarded  to 
Oscar  Helmar,  of  Warren,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  under*®  date  of  July  31. 

We  wish  to  call  attention, 
however,  to  our  letter  of  May  9, 
wherein  we  informed  you  that  this 
shipment**  went  to  Warren,  Ohio,  and 
was  reforwarded  from  there  on  way 
bill  No.  545  of  August  24,  1917.»«« 

Possibly  this  additional  information 
will  enable  you  to  find  record  of  the 
arrival  of  this  reel.  Will  you  please 
inform  us? 

Very  truly  yours,  (124) 


Mr.  F.  P.  Burling, 

Purchasing  Agent,  Wabash  Railway 
Company, 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Dear  Sir: 

Your  letter  of  May  1,  file  2850**-M. 

We  shall  have  to  acknowledge 
ourselves  at  fault  in  sending  the  ship¬ 
ment  referred  to  by  American  Express 
and  not  by  Wells  Fargo,, as  directed.*® 
Your  instructions  were  not  noted 
when  the  order  was  entered. 

We  shall  try  to  be  more  careful  in 
routing  future  shipments. 

Yours  truly,  (73) 


Lee  Brothers  Trucking  Company, 
Haverhill,  Massachusetts. 

Haverhill  Welding  Company 
Gentlemen: 

In  response  to  your  letter  of  May 
13,  we  find  from  our  records  of 


April**  9  that  the  thirty-three  packages 
weighing  1018  pounds,  consigned  as 
above,  were  signed  for  by  Irvine  or 
Iroine,  as  nearly  as  we*®  can  make  out 
the  name. 

We  presume  you  will  be  able  to  tell 
from  this  which  one  of  your  drivers 
receipted  for  the  shipment. 

Yours**  very  truly,  (77) 


Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 

NO  ALTERNATIVE 

Pupil — I  don’t  think  I  should  get 
zero  on  this  paper. 

Teacher — Well,  I  don’t  either,  but 
that’s  the  lowest  I  could  give  you.  (24) 

HEARD  IN  BUGVILLE 

First  Flee:  Been  on  a  vacation? 

Second  Flee:  Nope,  been  on  a 
tramp.  (13) 

✓ 

NOTHING  LIKE  THAT 

“Would  you  mind  driving  a  little 
slower,  old  man?’’ 

“Not  getting  scared,  are  you?’’ 

“Oh,  no,  nothing  like  that,  but  I’d 
hate  to  take  an**  unfair  advantage  of 
my  life  insurance  company.’’  (32) 

so  that’s  it! 

A  physician  was  giving  an  informal 
talk  on  physiology. 

“Also,’’  he  remarked,  “it  has  been 
found  that  the  human  body  contains 
sulphur!’’ 

“Sulphur?’’  exclaimed  one**  of  the 
girl  students.  “And  how  much 
sulphur  is  there  in  a  girl’s  body?” 

“Oh,  the  amount  varies,”  said  the 
doctor,  smiling,  “according  to  the*® 

girl” 

“Ah!”  said  the  girl.  “And  that  is 
why  some  of  us  make  better  matches 
than  others?”  (67) 

A  “systematized”  office 

“Bump  has  an  up-to-date  office,  I 
understand?” 
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“Yes.  He  has  one  of  these  office  Cop:  Well,  you  cross  here  and 

systems  where  you  can  find  just  what  you'll  be  there  in  fifteen  minutes, 
you  want**  when  you  don’t  want  it  (25) 
by  looking  where  it  wouldn’t  be  if 

you  did  want  it.’’  (41)  why  not? 

ON  A  BUSY  CORNER  “You  keep  your  office  as  hot  as  an 

Pedestrian  (to  traffic  cop) :  Officer,  oven.’’ 
what  is  the  quickest  way  to  the  “Well,  why  shouldn’t  I?  It’s 

hospital?  where  I  make  my  daily  bread.’’  (20) 

+  +  + 

Teachers’  Certificates 


Certificates  have  been  granted 
the  following  teachers,  since  the 
last  announcement. 

Josephine  Magdalene  Tracy,  Lewiston,  Me. 

Sister  Mary  Remigia  Turgeon,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Rush  Unberhine,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

Alice  Weeks,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

Estella  Weinmann,  Portland,  Oregon 
Anna  S.  Welch,  Winooski,  Vt. 

Clara  L.  Welch,  MoUn^,  Ill. 

Esther  Whiteside,  Springfield,  Mo. 

Frances  Wilhelm,  Colfax,  Wash. 

La  Claire  Williams,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mary  Anne  Williams,  Yankton,  S.  Dak. 

Etta  A.  Wolfe,  Orange,  N.  J, 

Lucile  Wolff,  ^oux  City,  Iowa 
Alma  Meta  Woods,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mary  Lillian  Woods.  Columbus.  Ohio 
Ida  L.  Stegner,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Jessie  M.  Strombeck,  Moline,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Xarifa  Hancock  Taylor,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Louise  Ruby  Terrill,  Moberly,  Mo. 

Ollie  Viola  Thomason,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Viola  A.  Thompson,  Salina,  Kans. 

Anna  V.  Vackar,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Louise  Van  Horn,  Memphb,  Tenn. 

Nelle  M.  Thome,  Springfield,  Mo. 

Etta  E.  Travers.  Whltefield.  N.  H. 

Emma  Tuffin,  Delta,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Grace  Vetter,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Bertha  VliKent,  Denver,  Colo. 

Marion  Wade.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Louise  A.  Wareham,  Verona.  N.  J. 

Edwin  P.  Wenner,  Lattimer  Mines.  Pa. 

Mrs.  Allora  West,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

Sister  M.  Hermenegild,  O.  S.  F.,  Chicago,  111. 
George  F.  Clague,  Vernon,  B.  C..  Canada 
Sister  M.  Clarinda.  Fresno,  Calif. 

Sister  M.  Clemens,  O.  S.  F.,  Chicago,  III. 
Antoinette  J.  White,  Wilder,  Vt. 

Bernice  Whbton,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Jennie*M.  Whitehouse,  Farmington,  N.  H. 

Sister  M.  VincenUne,  P.  H.  J.  C.,  Hecker,  Ill. 


Marguerite  T.  McCaffrey,  Springfield,  Mass 
Margaret  Elugenia  McCarthy,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Harold  C.  Wolfe.  Columbus,  Ohio 
Imo  Ruth  Woodgerd,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Wren,  Juneau.  Alaska 
Faye  L.  Wyvell,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

May  E.  Young,  Denver,  Colo. 

Gladys  Kroske.  Arlington,  Ohio 
Gyula  Kroske,  Arlington,  Ohio 
Irene  Cecilia  Lally,  Springfield,  Mass 
Antoinette  E.  Leger,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Miss  Bruce  Legg,  Palestine,  Tex. 

Vera  Irene  Leland,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Glad>a  E. 'Lightle,  Van  Buren,  Ind. 

Eva  Erickson  Likens.  Moline.  III. 

M.  Roy  London,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 

Reata  M.  Loviner,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Marie  V.  Luce,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Alyce  M.  Lyness,  Moline.  III. 

Gladys  MacGilvery,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Agnes  Mae  Maloy,  Springfield,  Maas. 

Marina  Manning,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Lucille  Adair  Martin,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Edna  McClure,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Emily  M.  McCormick,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Eviotte  McKle,  Marfa,  Tex. 

Loretta  Catherine  McPartland,  Red  Cloud. 
Nebr. 

Inez  McPheron.  Sacramento.  Calif. 

Kathryn  McNally,  Detroit,  Mkh. 

Margaret  Ellis  Merrill,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Etta  Millen,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Vera  Millen,  Fort  Wayne.  Ind. 

Ruth  Elnora  Meeker.  Findlay,  Ohio 
Hstzel  B.  Monson,  Moorhead,  Minn. 

Anna  Berry,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

J.  Francis  Boland,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Gladys  Bradbury,  Mountain  View.  Okla. 

Mazie  L.  Christy,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Charlotte  Schnathorst.  Moline,  Ill. 

Bernke  L.  Radcliffe,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Brother  Regatien,  Bangkok,  Indo-China 
Alfredo  Muniz  Sauffront,  Ponce,  Porto  Rko 
Edward  Francis  McKelligett,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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Marion  Frances  O’Brien,  Springfield,  Maas. 
Phillippe  J.  Morrier,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Edna  Mae  Moore,  Harveysburg,  Ohio 
I  Mary  E.  Mueller,  Seneca,  Kans. 

Angela  C.  Murphy,  Findlay,  Ohio 
Emma  M.  Nelson,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Ida  Charlotte  Nelson,  Van  Buren,  Ohio 
Ethel  A.  Newberry,  Groveport,  Ohio 
Marie  Noble,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Ethel  Omar  Page,  Springfield,  Maas. 

Theda  M.  Pease,  Monson,  Mass. 

Rosalie  Perkins,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Ora  M.  Phelps,  Rockford,  Ill. 

Emily  D.  Pomeroy,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Frances  E.  Potter,  Logan,  Iowa 
Ruth  N.  Potts,  Hutchinson,  Kans. 

Clara  E.  Pritchard,  Columbus.  Ohio 
Marion  Isabel  Purtill,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Blanche  Quick,  Rich  Valley,  Ind. 

Eleanor  Raber.  Savannah,  Mo. 

Christina  Reid,  Springfield,  Mass. 

(^zella  Reid,  Fort  Madison,  Iowa 
Eena  R.  Rickett,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mary  E.  Rines,  Springfield,  Maas. 

Grace  L.  Rodgers,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Dorothy  V.  Rogin,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Percy  W.  Ross,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Sister  Saint  Demase,  Haileybury,  Ontario, 
Canada 

Marina  Sanchez,  Anaheim,  Califs 
\’era  M.  Sanders,  Fort  Madison,  Iowa 
Alma  Schikowsky,  Denver,  Colo. 

E.  Eleanor  Schilling,  Green  Bay.  Wis. 

Falsie  Schmitt,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Sallie  Searcy,  Tulsa,  Okla.  . 

Celia  M.  Shepard,  Springfield,  Mass. 

M.  P.  Sherman,  Sparks.  Nev. 

Marion  Olive  Shover,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Elizabeth  M.  Smith,  Springfield,  Mass. 
l.oretta  M.  Smith,  Sprinj^ld,  Mass. 

Emma  Jean  Southern,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Jennett  Spencer,  Englewood,  Colo. 

Frances  Springer,  Springfield,  Mass 
Teresa  Stanton,  Savannah,  Mo. 

Harriet  Stedman,  Arlington,  Wash. 

[.enora  Steele,  Oxnard.  Calif. 

Mabel  M.  Steneker,  Fort  Madison,  Iowa 
Clifton  O.  Stewart,  Santa  Cruz.  Calif. 

Matilda  Stoll,  Gretna,  La. 

Dorothy  D.  Sugden,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Mary  R.  Sullivan,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Mary  1.  Swayne,  Springfield,  Mass. 

■Margaret  M.  Swope.  Findlay,  Ohio 
l.aura  Thayer.  Columbus,  Ohio 
lamest  L.  Thompson,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Zena  R.  Thompson,  Columbus,  Ohio 
I  Eva  Van  Gorder,  Albert  Lea,  Minn. 

Mrs.  H.  J.*  Variable,  Springfield,  Mass. 

.Anna  Vohs,  Paola,  Kans. 

Dorothy  F.  Walker,  Springfield.  Mass. 

Edward  H.  Walz,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Rose  Mary  Wagner,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


Sophie  Kathline  Wirpsha,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Mildred  C.  Watson,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Iva  M.  Webster,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Edith  M.  Weeder,  Springfield,  Mass. 

S.  Marie  Weil,  Mansfield,  Ohio 
Eileen  Welch,  Portland,  Oregon 
Dorothy  Wesker,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Florence  E.  West,  Longmeadow,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Mildred  Irene^West,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Arthur  Joseph  White.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sue  Wilson,  Beaumont,  Tex. 

Frances  G.  Winn,  Butte.  Mont. 

Lena  Mae  Wolfe,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Cora  P.  Wood,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Isabel  R.  Wood,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Kathryn  B.  Young,  Springfield.  Mass. 

Ernest  C.  Fox,  Sr.,  Seventeen,  Ohio 
Sue  Draper  Freeman,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Agnes  1.  Gallagher,  Lancaster,  Ohio 
Ruth  Geyer,  Galloway,  Ohio 
Sr.  Mary  Consalva,  ^lleville.  Ill. 

Harriet  E.  Hale,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Olive  E.  Harper.  Columbus,  Ohio 
Sr.  M.  Henrietta,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

Emma  May  Hutcheson,  Newport.  Ky. 

Antonieta  Illas,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

Dora  A.  Jordan,  Marceline,  Mo. 

Ruby  Long,  Dublin,  Tex. 

Eugenia  Keleher,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Sr.  Mary  Kevin,  So.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wilda  Lear,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Paul  F.  Leatart,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Elizabeth  Emma  Lewis,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Eva  H.  Lowe,  Oelwein,  Iowa. 

Clothilde  L.  Lunt,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

Amy  Lee  Madden,  Lewistown.  Mont. 

Marjorie  Katherine  Manthey,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Sr.  Bridget  Mary,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

Jesselyn  McCuUy,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Sr.  M.  Libentia  Merritt,  LeGrande,  Oregon 
Isabel  G.  Miller,  Albany.  Mo. 

Marne  Miller,  Albany,  Mo. 

Anna  Catherine  Pilch,  Columbus.  Ohio 
Mrs.  Lillian  M.  Plucker,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 
Ix>uis  E.  Pogge,  West  Point,  Iowa. 

MyrI  N.  Roberts.  Albany,  Mo. 

Marie  L.  Robinson,  Arcadia.  Ohio 
Myrtle  I.  Russell.  Alliance,  Nebr. 

W.  H.  Saathoff,  Silver  City,  N.  Mex. 

Edeth  Esiel  Sawyer,  Glouster.  Ohio 
Margaret  P.  Shauver,  Alliance,  Nebr. 

Vera  Summers,  Wellington,  Kans. 

Lillian  C.  Sweazy,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Bessie  L.  White.  Ft.  Madison,  Iowa. 

Lora  E.  Tagg,  Columbus.  Ohio 
Christine  Whipple,  Columbus.  Ohio 
Jewel  Wilhelm,  Denver,  Colo. 

Grace  Willey.  Albany,  Mo. 

Mary  D.  Wiseman,  Columbus.  Ohio 
Trella  M.  Wood,  New  Albany.  Ind. 

Sister  Mary  Bemarda,  B.  V.  M.,  Muscatine,  Iowa 


I 


The  Gregg  Writer  in  Your 
Class  Will 


1 —  Create  an  interest  in  the  work-  that  is 
absent  without  outside  aid. 

2 —  Intensify  and  clinch  the  importance  of 
thoroughness  and  accuracy. 

3 —  Arouse  the  ambition  of  the  student  and 
stimulate  him  to  do  more  work,  better 
work. 

4 —  Furnish  a  large  amount  of  the  best  kind 
of  supplementary  reading  and  writing 
practice,  which  greatly  simplifies  the 
teacher’s  work. 

REGULAR  RATE>  $1.50  the  Year. 

TEACHERS’  PERSONAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS.  $1.00  for  Two  Years 
SCHOOL  RATES: 

$1.00  the  year,  directed  to  individual  eubecribere. 

85c  the  year,  addressed  in  bulk  for  delivery  at  the  school. 


THE  GREGG  WRITER, 

631  South  Wabash  Ave.,  Chiragc,  Ill. 

Please  enter . Bubecription  (s)  to  The  Gregg  Writer  for  the  $.. 

addressing: 


inclosed. 


Street  or  Box  Number. _ 


City  and  State . . . . . . . . . 

(7/  copies  are  to  be  directed  to  individual  subscribers,  attach  list  of  addresses.) 


